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PREFACE 


HIS is not a theological text-book, nor 
is it a learned treatise on the arcana of 
The Unseen. Its standpoint is that of 
the ordinary average Christian who, while suffi- 
ciently versed in the Scriptural doctrines of sal- 
vation, yet longs for some clearer conceptions 
than he now has of many matters which radiate 
from these doctrines, so that he might, if only 
to himself, be better able to give a reason for 
the faith which is in him. The endeavour 
throughout, therefore, has been to make the 
work more suggestive than exhaustive, and ex- 
pressed in the language of the home rather than 
in that of the college. The method followed 
has been the one so frequently employed by the 
Scriptures themselves—that of borrowing illus- 
trations from Nature and the human heart with 
which to confirm or make clearer the statements 
of Grace. 
That it may so be found helpful, stimulating, 
and comforting, is my humble prayer and trust. 


J. R. H. 
October 15, 1909. 
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I 
THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE 


Some Certainties—Does Death End All?—Need of Sym- 
pathetic Study—The Argument from Nature—Value of 
Our Longings—Suggestive Link—Reconcilement and 
Restoration—Discords—Hypothesis. 


HEN we turn our thoughts towards 
¥ \) life in its wider reaches there comes 
to mind the old tale of the Saxon 
king, a tale hard to improve upon. While 
seated amongst his nobles in the royal pavilion 
a swallow darted in, skimmed swiftly across, 
and passed out from the tent and sight again. 
Even so, said the king, is it with the life of man 
—a flight through time—a coming out from the 
invisible and passing into the unseen. The 
metaphor is patent enough to all; where it 
fails in its effect is when we apply it to our- 
selves. ‘ All men are mortal—but ourselves” : 
this is rarely heard on the lips, but it is only too 
common to our thoughts. 
Yet in the midst of all the mysteries, en- 


tanglements, half-lights and broken shadows 
15 
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of life one thing is certain—that one of these 
days we shall, all of us, one by one, lay our- 
selves down and let the darkness deepen 
round us, and learn the Great Secret—and 
keep silent about it. One of these days some 
one will step into your office, enquire for you, 

and be told in a low voice that you died yester- | 
day. One of these days a friend will pay a 
visit of pleasure to your house, and come away 
with a palpitating heart. One of these nights, 
maybe, some little children will be hurriedly 
wakened—to have their young hearts crushed 
by their first great grief. 

Do not let us disguise the fact; nothing is 
gained by that; we are dealing with a cer- 
tainty ; itis over you and me that others will 
one day whisper and weep—and we shall 
neither hear nor see. 

I would not dwell on the nature of that 
coming hour; it is enough that we bring 
home to ourselves the intensely personal 
character of the studies that lie before us; 
they concern us all individually as nothing 
else can. As it has been from the beginning, 
so it is now, and so it is likely to be for long. 
“Dust to dust” is stamped on everything 
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here; ten million times ten million more are 
they who are underfoot than are they who 
are moving on the earth with the breath of life 
in their nostrils. 


‘¢ Half the soil hath trod the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages.’’ 


The one enquiry which concerns us closely 
is—Does death end all? Is it only dust to 
dust, or is it as with the swallow’s flight across 
the tent—a passage forth into ampler fields of 
life beyond ? 

We want to know something definite about 
this, if we can. All praise to the poetic fancy 
which fertilizes the heart and covers the jagged 
edges of painful experiences with soft lichen 
and mosses; all praise to seraphic moods and 
conditions of the mind that cast a glow and 
glory on life’s side issues, but when it comes 
to the time for pillowing our heads only cer- 
tainties will serve. The mirage is very beauti- 
ful—fair and luminous cities, airy and iridescent 
—but they are hung in the air, their foundation 
is vapour, their towers and minarets but gilded 
shadows which soon dissolve, leaving not a 
wrack behind. No man sends his merchandise 
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into their markets, and no_homeless soul finds 
a refuge in their walls. Have we nothing 
better to trust to in the hour when we pass 
hence? It is what we want to know; we 
cannot afford to pass hence in reliance on 
dreams or hopes that, like the mirage, have 
no foundation, however beautiful they may be. 
We need to bring sympathy with us to our 
studies, for we learn quicker by sympathy than 
by talent. And we need this the more seeing 
that from the very nature of the case there must 
always be much which cannot be explained. I 
would put this frankly at the outset ; I have no 
wish to pose as one who has discovered what 
men have been seeking after from the begin- 
ning. But if we put in order the things which 
can be known, and the lights which have been 
granted us, then we cannot but flit through the 
tent with greater strength of heart and hope. 
We would not be wise above what has been re- 
vealed, but we would humbly seek courage to 
be wise up to all that has been shown us. 
There are two great tracks along which we 
may approach what lies beyond the Shadow— 
the argument from nature and the argument 
from revelation. The argument from nature is 
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perhaps the broadest—the proofs that are drawn 
from analogy, the facts and inferences we gather 
from experience. On this line every religion 
that has ever held sway over men has been 
more or less based. But though this track 
may be the broadest, it would be rash to say it 
is the oldest, for every day’s discoveries go to 
show that these hopes and fears that are found 
in the bosoms of men everywhere have all, like 
the race itself, a common origin. Over the 
whole earth and throughout the stretches of 
time, all nations and peoples have looked to 
find life, somewhere, somehow, after they have 
ceased to live here. So wide-spread and over- 
whelming is the majority of those who have 
held this faith, and so few and microscopic 
are those who have denied it, that these may 
be regarded but as the dust of the balance. 
It is not he who believes in a life beyond who 
is called on to prove his faith; he has the 
majority of the ages behind him, and in that 
majority have been the wisest, purest, and 
most thoughtful of those who have lived in 
every nation. It is for the minority to prove 
their position, for, just as they say they have 
nothing before them, so history declares they 
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have nothing behind them in numbers, influ- 
ence, or character. If, then, we do look to 
nature as well as to revelation for the founda- 
tions and framework of the wide-spread belief 
in immortality, it will not be so much with the 
view of converting a few Sadducees who say 
there is no resurrection, nor angel nor spirit, as 
with the hope of strengthening and confirming 
those who carry the conviction in their souls 
that this life does not end all—that here we are 
only at school: it is beyond that our educa- 
tion is to be put to its true purpose. 

If life does escape through the Shadow, living 
still, then there is much we want to know if it 
can be learned. Certain it is that we must emi- 
grate. Certain it is that we all have dear ones 
who have already gone forth. And it is certain 
that there are dear ones we shall leave behind 
—young, budding lives we fain would linger 
with to cherish, or striplings who threaten to 
take wandering steps we fain would stay to 
guide if we could, or a husband who, from 
ruddy youth to trembling age, has been a faith- 
ful shield, or a wife whose smile and love have 
made home be home—these we shall leave. 
We want to know, Shall we meet them again? 
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Shall we know them? Will they know us? 
This, also, we want to know concerning that 
life beyond, Can it set right what has gone 
wrong here and warped our lives? Oh, the pa- 
thetic histories that are stored in many bosoms ! 
Here is a woman; there was one once into 
whose heart there went all the outflow of her 
affections, but that is now all over and unfulfilled. 
How will it be with her in the life beyond? 
And the little flower, the babe that was laid 
away with tears ; the mother—still lingering on 
this side of the misty river—wants to know if 
her child is growing, and growing out of her 
recognition. Then, again, hints have been 
given us, somehow or other the thought has 
become fixed in our minds, that it is possible 
for friends from beyond to visit us here even 
when we know it not. What is the worth of 
these thoughts ? what is revealed or can be dis- 
covered concerning these things? Questions of 
this kind will force themselves on all in prospect 
of a life beyond, and such questions we shall 
take up, and, please God, have light cast on 
them. I claim the right to treat the topics in 
my own way, for the method which would be 
best for a class-room or college may not always 
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be so suitable to mingled readers. I would but 
hope that by various aids and illustrations, no 
matter how plain or humble, I may make the 
themes at least so clear that no one, atall events, 
will misunderstand what I fain would express. 
One thought from Scripture makes here a 
suggestive link between the present and the 
future life, stretching through all and reaching 
to the furthest. We find it in the opening 
chapter of Colossians—spoken concerning 
Christ. “For by Him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, vzszdle 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers: all things 
were created by Him, and for Him: and He is 
before all things, and by Him all things consist. 
And He is the Head of the body—the Church: 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the 
dead ; that in all things He might have the pre- 
eminence. For it pleased the Father that in 
Him should all fullness dwell ; and having made 
peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself; by Him, I 
say, whether they be things in earth, or things 
in heaven,” ? 
1Col, i. 16-20, 
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There is then an invisible as well as a visible 
creation. The farmer naturally thinks much of 
soil, seed, sunshine, winds and rains, yet if chal- 
lenged would at once admit that these were 
only media for a subtler something, invisible, 
imponderable, yet without which all the rest 
would be worthless for a harvest. And God 
hangs the worlds on nothingness, yet working 
through that nothingness there is an unseen 
power that holds all, as if by bonds and leashes, 
in their places. Is it not the same with our 
daily life? We drudge and build, raise up or 
cast down, measure and weigh, and little by 
little come to make the five senses the test of 
everything, yet our life does not lie in these 
things : it lies in thoughts, hopes, remembrances 
and affections, without which our bread would 
fail to nourish us and we soon would droop. 
We are sustained by things invisible, and these 
are more real than anything wecan see or touch. 

And Jesus Christ is Lord of both—the visible 
and the invisible. Let this thought be central 
in all our study: it makes tremorless rock under 
our feet in times of weakness and trial. It is 
our Jesus who joins in one the whole family on 
earth and in heaven, seen and unseen. 
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But another thought calls for pondering. 
The passage quoted declares that the end and 
object of all His life, suffering, death and resur- 
rection is ‘to reconcile all things unto the 
Father.” What does reconcile here mean? 
Can it mean restoration ?—the final gathering 
together of all that has strayed away? How 
then about the “if”? which conditions all?— 
“7f ye continue in the faith, grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel.” Can restoration be universal 
while conditioned by an “if”? With that 
question in our minds, what are we to make 
further of the words “things in heaven”? Is 
there anything there which needs to be restored 
—anything alien, estranged from God? Surely 
not. Whatever, then, the word may mean in 
other places, it is clear it cannot here mean 
restoration. Perhaps we shall get nearer the 
meaning by approaching it from another point. 
How does the skillful musician deal with a 
persistent discord? He adapts it, controls it, 
overrules it, bending it to the general harmony ; 
then it is no longer heard as a discord. But 
the discord is still there ; it has only been sub- 


1Col. i, 23. 
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ordinated. Does not the meaning now begin 
to dawn? All things shall be reconciled by 
Jesus—brought into one great harmony; what 
in other relations would jar may not be 
changed, but be so adapted and blended 
as to make but one grand symphony of 
praise to God for His love, justice, wisdom 
and faithfulness. Let us bear this possible 
solution in mind while seeking further light 
on the various themes that pertain to the life 
beyond; it asserts nothing as yet, denies 
nothing, but keeps the soul in the reverent 
attitude fitted to say—the Judge of all shall do 
right. 

One of the most joyous sights of my boyish 
days was a fleet at anchor out in the bay. 
What voyages we made in the small boat, and 
what thrills of delight we had in moving among 
the leviathans! We hoped they would stay 
forever. But one day we saw the Blue-peter 
hoisted, and we knew our joy was done. 
Anchors were weighed, and away over the blue 
waters, down over the rim of the horizon, the 
fleet drifted and was hidden. Just so; and the 
blue pennon of departure floats over the life of 
us all. We are outward bound; nothing surer. 
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Nothing surer, and therefore nothing wiser 
than this—to study the chart beforehand and 
know the port to make for. This will be our 
aim in the ensuing chapters. 


II 
THE QUESTION AT THE GRAVE 
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II 
THE QUESTION AT THE GRAVE 


The Witness of Burial Customs—The Law of Desire— 
Bodily Changes—Their Moral Bearings—Immortality 
in the Old Testament—In the New—The Lifting ot 
the Veil. 

T cannot but be deeply interesting to cast 
the eye over some of the ways in which 
men everywhere and throughout all time 

have sought to express their belief in a life be- 

yond the grave. Passing by all formulated 
creeds, we find a concise summary of their hopes 
in the burial customs of all peoples and places. 

These are all at one in declaring the faith that 

what was laid in the dust was only the shell of 

a being who was still living elsewhere. This 

was sometimes expressed, as in the case of the 

Egyptians, by enclosing seeds of grain with the 

body, as if, with prophetic ear they had heard 

the words of the apostle— That which thou 

sowest is not quickened, except it die; and that 

which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 

that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
29 
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wheat, or of some other grain; but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every 
seed His own body.” * 

Other peoples have signified the same ex- 
pectation by placing a lighted lamp in the 
sepulchre with the body, in the fond hope 
that it would lighten the steps of the departed 
through the dark valley—a beautiful image 
which has passed into some of our noblest 
poetry. The Greeks expressed their belief by 
the image of a butterfly. At one time it had 
been but a feeble grub, but the caterpillar died, 
and out from the dead sheath there had 
emerged the winged and painted butterfly ; 
even so, they said in their Attic speech, would 
it be with the soul when it was enfranchised 
from the flesh ; and what was the faith of pagan 
Greece became the faith of pagan Rome. In 
similar ways among the rude barbarians of the 
north, among our own Saxon ancestors, the 
American Indians, and the ever-shifting races 
of Asia, the expectation of life beyond the grave 
was evidenced, sometimes by burying his 
weapons with the warrior that he might still 
use them in the happy hunting grounds ; some- 

11 Cor. xv. 36-38. 
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times by interring him in his costliest garments 
that he might not be ashamed in the Valhalla 
of the gods ; sometimes by burning incense in 
the joss-house as a pious duty to the departed ; 
sometimes by one custom or ceremony, some- 
times by another, but always with the same 
purpose—not to make a creed, but simply to 
give liberty to the intuition no one ever dreamed 
of questioning—that the dead do not wholly 
die ; the dead here are the living elsewhere. 
Now say that this is no proof of immortality, 
but only the expression of an instinct or desire 
in that direction. Be it so, yet we must re- 
member that the universality of this instinct 
has its value. If, for instance, in a dark cellar I 
find a number of plants all leaning in one 
direction, and stretching their forms even to at- 
tenuation towards the one and self-same point 
of the compass, then I cannot be satisfied by 
simply saying it is a freak of nature. Some 
such remark might be allowed to pass, per- 
haps, if only one or two plants showed this 
unusual leaning, but when I find it the case 
with a hundred or more of all sorts, then I 
must infer that there is some strong and com- 
mon reason. I shall say that at the point to- 
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wards which they all are straining there must 
be some cranny through which there enters at 
times some chink of light, coming like a 
gospel to tell the plants that though now they 
see it not, yet—just outside their dark dungeon 
—there is a whole realm of light which they 
were formed to revel in. The unity of their 
common desire is a law in itself, as is also the 
unity of the desire for immortality which has 
always been evidenced by our human race. 

We are the more warranted in making this in- 
ference since it is strictly scientific. In the large 
domain which Science takes into her sweep 
there is what is called The Law of Appetency 
—that is, The Law of Desire. Its purpose is 
to show that all lawful, healthy, and universal de- 
sire postulates the existence somewhere of that 
which can satisfy it. You may have the crav- 
ing of hunger where no food is obtainable, but 
the existence of the appetite postulates the ex- 
istence of food somewhere. The babe does 
not know what it is crying for, but the mother 
does, and knows how to change the querulous 
complaint into contented peace. So in other 
directions. From the existence of a wing I 
must infer the existence of an atmosphere 
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somewhere which can sustain that wing; if I 
find an eyeball—like that of a fish, flattened 
rather than convex like our own—then I am 
warranted in inferring the existence of a 
medium where the rays of light fall at a 
different angle than with us—such a medium 
as water, in which the eyeball was meant to 
serve. The need, the lawful and universal 
need, postulates the existence somewhere of 
that which can satisfy it. 

But, it may be said, does not this argument 
break down when a child cries for the moon? 
On the contrary this only confirms it, for it is 
not the moon the child is really crying for, but 
for something that is bright and shining. He 
has eyes that were formed to receive impres- 
sions from the light, and these eyes are acting 
rightly according to their construction; the 
instinct of the child is correct, though it may 
be mistaken in its object. Later experience, 
however, will correct this mistake. 

What a new and deep meaning this law of 
seeking or desire casts on a word spoken to us 
in the eleventh of Hebrews! Referring to 
those who “confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth,” it musingly goes on: 
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“For they that say such things, declare plainly 
that they seek a country. And truly if they 
had been mindful of that country from whence 
they came out, they might have had oppor- 
tunity to have returned; but now they desire a 
better country, that is, an heavenly : wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God, for 
He hath prepared for them a city.”' The argu- 
ment is simple: we instinctively seek for life be- 
yond the grave; that instinct is of God’s plant- 
ing in every human breast ; but He would have 
been ashamed to have planted it and then 
mocked its expectations. But He is not 
ashamed, for He ath prepared that which can 
satisfy such a desire—immortality. Even here 
the law of appetency is endorsed. 

But there is another line on which Science 
confirms what we may for convenience call this 
natural faith. Under the microscope, by the 
balance and the chemical test, Science tells us 
that each atom of our body is changed every 
day, so that, after a very brief space of time, 
there does not remain one particle of the body 
which was there before: it has been changed, 
eliminated, renewed. Every man, in the course 

1Heb. xi. 14-16, 
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of his lifetime, has thus worn more new bodies 
than he has worn new clothes. Yet the man 
himself remains the same; there is something 
within him which joins his present life with all 
his past, so that he is still held responsible for 
deeds done or words spoken ten, twenty or 
thirty years ago. It is here that materialism 
treads very closely on the heels of morality, for 
if man is nothing but what his body makes 
him, and if that body is completely changed 
every day, then it must follow that a marriage 
contracted a few years ago comes to be no 
longer binding, seeing that both parties have 
been completely changed again and again since 
then! Yet if any man were to put away his 
wife on this ground, the law would quickly 
show that it was on the side of the spirit which 
is in man, and not on the side of mere mud- 
materialism. No; we cannot wriggle out of a 
debt contracted five years ago by saying we 
are not the same person we were then, for our 
body has changed. Within the body all men 
recognize in the practical affairs of life that 
there is a spirit—something which maintains 
its identity through all changes of the flesh. 
This “something” cannot be material, for its 
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continuance proves it to be independent of the 
waste and decay of matter; its material sur- 
roundings change every day, yet this ‘“some- 
thing ”’ continues, and carries with it all its old 
memories, hopes, and responsibilities. If then 
it can manifestly survive the total daily wreck 
and change of the body, philosophy has yet to 
learn why it may not continue to live when the 
body has been discarded altogether. 

It is along such lines as these that, apart 
from revelation, men in every age have laid 
them down to sleep in the faith of a something 
after death—a life beyond the shadow. The 
hints given here have been few, but perhaps 
they have been sufficient to fertilize the mind 
for fuller thinking. We turn now to what may 
be known concerning immortality from divine 
revelation. 

Many have wondered at the seeming ob- 
scurity of the Old Testament on the doctrine of 
a future life ; contrasted with the clear promises 
and statements of the New Testament the sub- 
ject would almost appear to be untouched. To 
understand this we must remember the condi- 
tions in which the early Church was formed. 
From the first its whole training was to purify 
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it, and make it a purifying influence in /¢hzs 
world. Truths that in manhood may be benef- 
icent, if prematurely revealed to childhood, so 
far from doing good might work great harm. 
The best monarchs have been those who, in the 
period of their non-age, had no idea of the 
honour that awaited them, and it was enough 
for the infancy of God’s Church that nothing 
should be said to forbid the hope of life beyond 
the grave. And the absence of any such hin- 
drance to the expectation is as notable as is the 
seeming want of any direct statement concern- 
ing it. When, however, we penetrate a little 
beneath the surface, this seeming obscurity be- 
gins to vanish, and life and immortality emerge. 

Let us take a few examples of how the doc- 
trine of a future life, veiled though it may be 
at a first glance, becomes distinct at a second. 
There, for instance, is the phrase which occurs 
so often—‘‘he was gathered to his people” or 
“gathered to his fathers.’ As we read these 
words our minds are so preoccupied with the 
lives of those about whom they are spoken that 
we rarely pause to ask what such a phrase can 
mean. We suppose it simply means that such 
and such a one died. Yet the frequency of the 
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expression, and the varied circumstances in 
which it is used, call for a little more pondering. 
Thus we read that ‘“ Abraham was gathered 


”1 This could not mean that 


to his people. 
Abraham was buried in the same vault or 
sepulchre as his ancestors, for he was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah, many a long league 
from the land where his ancestors lay. If, then, 
he was buried in a lonely grave, yet it could be 
said “he was gathered to his people” ; the ex- 
pression is a misleading one if it do not refer 
to the spirit of the man rejoining at death the 
spirits of his kindred who had passed out before. 

This phrase is more explicit and expanded in 
the thirty-fifth of Genesis, where we read: “And 
Isaac gave up the ghost, and died, and was 
gathered unto his people, and his sons, Esau 
and Jacob, buried him.””? Here, as has been 
keenly observed, we are told that Isaac was 
gathered to his people after he had died, yet 
before he was buried ; the statement, then, can 
have no meaning except that of Isaac’s con- 
tinued existence apart from his body. So it is 
said of Jacob that, ‘‘ when he had made an end 
of commanding his sons, he gathered up his 


1 Gen. xxv. 8. 2Ver. 29. 
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feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and 
was gathered unto his people,” * yet this cannot 
mean his burial, for he was not interred till fo :y 
days after he had “ yielded up the ghost and was 
gathered unto his people.” 

This phrase becomes even more striking when 
applied to Moses and Aaron. To Moses God 
gave the word, “Get thee up, . . . anddie 
in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 
gathered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 
died in Mount Hor, and was gathered unto his 
people.”’* But none of Aaron’s ancestors had 
been buried at Mount Hor, therefore there can 
be here no thought of acommon sepulchre; and 
the burial-place of Moses was as separate and 
lonely as ever burial-place could be, for he was 
buried “in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Beth-peor, and no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” * So far, then, it is 
clear that this frequently recurring phrase can- 
not refer merely to the ashes of the dead being 
deposited near those of their progenitors ; the 
meaning goes further, and, as it follows, so it 
reveals a truth concerning a scene and a time 
after the one spoken of had died. 


1 Gen. xlix. 33. 2 Deut. xxxii. 49, 50. 5 Deut. xxxiv. 6, 
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And this is made more vivid still by the words 
of Jacob in the time when he thought his son 
Joseph was dead: ‘“ And Jacob rent his clothes, 
and put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned 
for his son many days. And all hissons and all 
his daughters rose up to comfort him; but he 
refused to be comforted: and he said, For I 
will go down into the grave” (Sheol, the place 
of the departed) “unto my son mourning.” ? 
He would go to him, and go in the same sor- 
rowliul spirit as he was inthen. That this could 
not mean that he would be buried along with 
his son is evident from the fact that at this time 
he thought his son had not been buried at all, 
for, he said, “an evil beast hath devoured him.” 
A similar expression was that of David, when, 
speaking of his dead child, he said, “I shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me.” ” 

But the keenest inference of this kind was that 
drawn by Jesus Himself. The Sadducees of 
His time were the materialists of ours; they be- 
lieved that man was only what his body made 
him, and with the dissolution of the body there 
was complete annihilation of life, yet they pro- 
fessed to accept the ancient Scriptures, chiefly, 


1 Gen, xxxvil. 34, 35. 22 Sam. xil. 23. 
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perhaps, as a moral code. When they came, 
however, to pose the Lord with a difficulty, it 
was back to these Scriptures Jesus took them. - 
“ Now that the dead are raised,” He said, “even 
Moses showed at the bush, when he calleth the 
Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For He is not the 
God of the dead, but the God of the living ; 
for all live unto Him.” ’ Recall for a moment 
the scene referred to. Moses seeing the bush 
burning without being consumed turned aside 
to look on the wonder more closely, and there 
God spoke to him, saying, “I am the God of 
thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” ” He speaks of 
them as still in His presence; He does not say, 
“T was their God,” but “I am.” The vast sig- 
nificance of this comes home to us when we 
think how impossible it would be for us to em- 
ploy such a tense in speaking of one who had 
died. If one who had been in your employ had 
died twenty years ago, could you, would you, 
in speaking of him now say, “ Iam his master’’? 
Would you not say, “I was his master” ? For 
the Lord then to say, “Iam the God of thy 
1 Luke xx. 37, 38. 2 Ex. iii. 6. 
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father, and the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” is a statement 
which can be understood only in the deep, pen- 
etrative meaning Christ gave it—that God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living, for 
all live in His presence. He is still their God, 
though they have ceased to move amongst men. 

Let us take but one citation more from the 
Old Testament, and this from one of its oldest 
books. Job is deeply dejected by all the afflic- 
tions and trials laid upon him, and mistakingly 
fears they are the marks of the Lord’s dis- 
pleasure against him, and so longs to find 
refuge in the grave as he would desire to find 
shelter from a desert storm. ‘Oh, that Thou 
wouldest hide me in the grave, that Thou 
wouldest keep me secret, until Thy wrath be 
past, that Thou wouldest appoint me a set 
time, and remember me!” Then he asks of 
himself the boding question, “Ii a man die, 
shall he live again?” After musing a little he 
makes this his resolve, “ All the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait, till my change come. 
Thou shalt call, and I will answer Thee: Thou 
wilt have a desire to the work of Thy hands,’’! 


1Job xiv. 13-15. 
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Analyze this picture. Job wants shelter from 
the storm which has become too much for 
him, but he does not expect to lie in the grave 
forever, only for a “set’”—a duly fixed time. 
During that time he regards himself as a sentinel 
waiting at his appointed post till he is relieved 
guard. When at length the time for relieving 
guard has come—the appointed time—he ex- 
pects to be summoned forth. ‘Thou shalt 
call, and I will answer Thee.” So far then we 
see Job answers his own question—“ If a man 
die, shall he live again?’’—and he says em- 
phatically, “Yes!” Job stood in the dawn of 
revelation, and therefore there was much that 
was still dark to him, but so much was clear 
that, after waiting for a time like a sentinel at 
his post, he expected to hear and answer his 
Captain’s call. 


Thus far, then, our steps have led us—that 
we see, no matter how dimly or obscurely it 
may have been expressed, both in nature and 
in old revelation, nothing has ever been said or 
shown to forbid the hope and universal expec- 
tation of life being continued beyond the 
shadow. On the contrary, however veiled, 
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enough has been evidenced to confirm the 
conviction and common instinct. In the New 
Testament the proofs and promises glitter on 
every page, and call for no further reference 
now. Only one word may be quoted for join- 
ing the dawn with the day, the Old Testament 
with the New. It is the word which floods 
with light the empty grave of the risen Lord, 
and makes up the whole hope of the Gospel for 
the living and the dying—the word which Paul 
addressed to Timothy—‘“ Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.”' Let us mark this well; it does 
not say that immortal life began with the com- 
ing of Christ in the flesh, but only that it was 
brought to light by Him. When first the tele- 
scope was turned to the heavens it seemed as 
though the tube were not only magical, but 
that it was also creative. Where the un- 
aided eye had seen. only one star the 
assisted eye found a whole galaxy. But the 
telescope did not make these newly-revealed 
stars, it only brought them to light. They 
had been there, wheeling in their orbits and 


12 Tim. i. 10. 
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working out their purpose before man had 
any being: the telescope neither made them 
nor set them there, it only “brought them to 
light.” 

So with immortality. It was a fact before 
Jesus came and died and rose again, ‘but it 
was a fact only dimly recognized and hazily 
presented, apprehended at most by a vague 
commingling of faith and reasoning, much 
after the fashion in which, in dark and cloudy 
days, we know that the sun is still shining 
even though we see it not—a truth we infer 
more by the absence of deepest gloom than 
by any clear and definite rays that are visible. 
Till Christ came and rose again a life beyond 
was looked for mainly by the “ faith which is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” What Jesus did was to 
dispel the banks of cloud and let the future 
life shine forth. He did not create immor- 
tality by His words or resurrection; He 
brought it to light—like the clear shining of 
the sun after rain. 

Thus far our subject has brought us—to 
see that we each bear within ourselves a 
spiritual link which joins us with worlds and 
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beings different and distinct from those around 
us now; it has brought us to the verge of the 
spirit-life—the life with which our future themes 
must mainly deal. 


Ill 
THE MOMENT AFTER DEATH 
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III 
THE MOMENT AFTER DEATH 


What Eternity Is—Condition of the Departed—The Hush 
of God—Composition of the Body—Phenomena of 
Dreams—A Dream Proved—Spiritual Intuitions—The 
Change Death Makes—Continuance of Individuality. 


T will be apparent to every one that such a 
if phrase as “the moment after death’’ is 

only an accommodation of language. 
There can be no such thing as a “moment” 
after death. Moments belong to the sphere of 
time; they are the degrees by which we here 
record the succession of events; they depend 
on the clock, on the dial illumined by the light 
of a sun which rises in the east and sets in the 
west, but a departed spirit lies outside all 
these. There is no rising or setting sun 
whither it has gone: it is in eternity, and to 
apply to eternity the language of time is as 
unsuitable as to attempt to measure music 
by a foot rule or weigh poetry in the balance ; 
the things have no relation to each other. 
This is a common error which underlies most 
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of our thoughts and arguments concerning 
the life beyond. We reason according to 
earth and time, and say that after so many 
years, or thousands of years, this or that 
change may take place. These calculations 
are altogether on wrong bases; eternity is an 
ever-present NOW; past, present and future 
are all open to the spirit-life. This, to our 
limited faculties, is the clearest conception of 
eternity we can form. Yet it would be hard to 
find a terser, simpler way of expressing our 
purpose now than by speaking of it as “the 
moment after death.” 

The chief value we would assign to the 
phrase lies in the limits it suggests as to the 
scope of our present enquiry. We shall not 
speak now as to the s¢a¢e into which the de- 
parted soul has passed—of bliss or woe, or 
the state that is called intermediate. This 
falls under themes to be considered by them- 
selves later on. Our thoughts just now would 
run on the cozditzon of the departed spirit—its 
general character. 

It is impossible for us to turn our minds in 
this direction, even for a little, without finding 
our thoughts trembling down to uttermost pity 
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and pathos. It is a time when all life’s garish 
lights are lowered, when the sound of dirge is 
heard through its gayest music, and the hap- 
piest memories come back on us lustred with 
tears. Probably no one has ever been able to 
analyze the strange, conflicting feelings which 
have filled his heart as he has waited by the 
side of some loved one who was outward 
bound ; some of the attributes of eternity itself : 
seem then to passess us. How vivid the past 
becomes, when the now ebbing life was in its 
young prime. And along with this there come, 
strangely floating, memories of green fields and 
yellow buttercups and dusty highways, min- 
gling with thoughts of the high ambitions that 
once were cherished, and the influence which 
this life had on us and others. And now, in 
the present, it lies so weak, and we can do 
nothing to help it. Then again the thoughts 
dart out beyond the little while of lingering to 
the Whither and What into which the spirit is 
passing, and from which the strongest cannot 
hold it back. The hush which comes on the 
heart in times like these is the very hush of 
God. , 
I would not dwell unduly on this, but it is 
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good for us to bring it all home by remember- 
ing that it is you and I who, early or late, are 
to be the subjects of such a moment. There 
is a date fixed on which we shall long to see 
the morrow, but shall not be able. Even now 
there is a spot marked where we shall lay us 
down, and the world’s ambitions, the strife of 
tongues and conflicts of passion shall float past 
but as night-winds sighing over a deserted 
shrine. We shall be strangely heedless to it 
all: the world will seem to go further and 
further from us, only to awake and find that it 
is we who have gone away from the world. 
“ All my possessions for a moment of time!” 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have cried at the 
last, but there was no one who could make the 
barter with her. It is good to remember that 


Our thoughts on this matter take two direc- | 
tions—one towards the body, and one towards 4 
the departed spirit. In seeking to learn what 
we can of these we shall again question nature i 
and revelation both. 


it shall be even so with you and me. 


Comparatively little calls for remark or won- 
der concerning the body. It belongs to nature; 
every particle of which it was composed had 
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ybeen drawn from her stores, and back to nature 

i every particle returns. It was borrowed only ; 

i it is repaid; no part is lost. As we brought 

' nothing of earth with us into the world, so we 

\ carry nothing away. Hence the euphemism by 
which we seek to soften the word death, bye. 
saying such or such a one has “ paid the debt 
of nature.” Once the spirit has departed nature 
and we are quits; we cannot defraud her; she 
will recover her own to the exactest tittle. The 
manner then of repaying the debt matters little. 

-fUnder the influence of hoary traditions we, in 
the western lands, fondly believe it best to re- 
turn the dust to dust by means of the grave. 
Other nations, however, as reverent and fond 
of their dead as we are, hold it seemliest to give 
back to nature what was taken from her by the 
funeral pyre or by exposure to the birds of the 
air. Personally I believe cremation to be best, 
especially in crowded centres, but God’s Word 
gives no commands, and nature enacts no law; 
whether the body has found a drifting sepulchre 
in the deep, has passed away in the fiery chariot 
or been laid to rest in the grave, the manner of 
repaying the debt is largely a matter of reverent 
expediency. 
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Yet we need to be reminded of the significance 
of that universal and deep-seated veneration of 
love which all rightly constituted hearts have 
for the very form of the dead—for the ashes 
from which the flame of life has gone. Because 
science has enlightened us so much as to the 
mere earthly constituents of the body, there are 
not wanting sad and growing signs amongst us 
of a pitiful decay in that instinctive feeling of 
reverence with which, from the remotest times 
and among all peoples, the poor earthly habita- 
tion was regarded after its one-time tenant had 
gone. Not to lay too much stress on the shock- 
ing tales which sometimes thrust themselves on 
us of the treatment accorded to the remains of 
some pauper or other poor relict of our common 
humanity—for such tales, let us hope, are often 
exaggerated—yet we have only to look on the 
neglected state of too many churchyards and 
graves to feel and fear that the old reverence 
for the dead is departing: Many a neglected 
grave, alas! is so because those who would have 
lovingly tended it have had this burden added 
to their sorrow—that they have had to leave the 
loved one sleeping while they betook themselves 
to other lands. But it is not so with all; with 
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too many it is sheer and simple neglect and in- 
difference. Yet amongst these there are those 
who will do much, and sacrifice much, in order 
to preserve some historic spot or mansion. 
Historic mansion! Find anywhere, if you can, 
any mansion so historic, so commemorative of 
the highest hopes, the deepest fears, the most 
signal loves, passions and struggles that ever 
swayed in a human breast, as a dead body, 
be it that of the richest or poorest, the once 
highest or lowest in the land. If “their very 
dust” is dear to its Maker, how much more 
should it be reverenced by us! Try to explain 
it away as we will, yet there must be something 
wrong with our hearts when we find ourselves 
failing in pathetic reverence for the last remains 

of poor, frailhumanity. Uncover the head when 
the poorest funeral passes by ; though a stranger 
to you, this is all that is left here of one who 
loved and was loved; let that be enough. Itis: 
by just such signs of reverence and regard that 
the noblest feelings are planted and fostered in 
our own hearis. Who can think of poor Rizpah 
sitting on the sackcloth spread on the rocks, 

from harvest time till the latter rains, day and 
night driving away the birds of prey from the 
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forms of her slain children, without feeling that 
instincts such as these, so universal, so touching, 
calling for such loving sacrifice, have a purpose 
of their own in God’s great work within us? 
The further bearing of this we must leave till we 
come to speak of the resurrection ; meantime 
this is the witness of history—that in the meas- 
ure in which a nation has lost reverence for the 
dead, it has also lost reverence for the living. 


Turning our thoughts to the departed spirit, 
there are some questions which most of us have 
asked ourselves one time or other. Perhaps 
one of the commonest is this—Does the spirit, 
at death, leave the body for the first time, or 
only for the last? To a question of this kind 
nature gives but an indistinct and muffled 
reply, as she points us to the phenomena of 
dreams. 

There are psychologists who hold that in all 
healthful slumber man is in the animal state only 
—the condition common to all animated crea- 
tures when in sleep. All that he needs then is 
the sou/—the vital principle which sustains the 
heart in action, the lungs in respiration, and the 
blood circling so as to repair the wasted tissues 
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of the frame. The wz//—the directing spirit 
which distinguishes man from the lower crea- 
tures—seems at that time to be in abeyance. 
At that time, therefore, they say, the spirit is no 
longer trammelled by the flesh; it may wander 
whither it will, unhindered by time, space, or 
earthly obstacle. In support of this they point 
to the fact that no one can be suddenly wakened 
from sleep without being instantly aware that 
he had been dreaming. What the dream was 
he may only dimly recall, and quickly forget, 
owing to his fixing his attention on other things ; 
but it is maintained that this consciousness of 
dreaming is really the faint recollection of the 
spirit’s life and movements before suddenly re- 
suming its normal functions in the body when 
needed. 

There are many difficulties in the way of ac- 
cepting this theory fully, only let us remember 
in this, as in so much more in life, that a 
difficulty is not necessarily an objection. I 
would but say this, that from fairly long and 
close observation of the phenomena of dreams, 
trance-visions, and the like, I am convinced 
that it is somewhere along this line—that of 
the spirit at times living purely its own life, in- 
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dependent of the flesh—that the simplest ex- 
planations will yet come. Most people, at all 
events, have some time or other had dreams 
difficult to account for in any other way. For 
the best and most tested of the kind I would 
but refer those interested to the classical work 
of the late Frederic W. H. Myers, “ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death.” 
Permit me, as an example, to give one dream 
of the sort, for every detail of which I can 
vouch. 

. While I was studying in the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, a fine, strapping youth was consigned 
to my care from Staffordshire, to be tutored 
and trained for an examination needed for en- 
trance to a military college. In Staffordshire 
he had been brought up by a favourite aunt, 
and while he was with me letters were con- 
tinually passing between them. One Saturday 
I found my pupil dull and inattentive to his 
tasks, and though he was reluctant at first, I at 
last got him to tell me the reason. That 
morning he had had a dream, in which he saw 
his aunt in the old bedroom in Staffordshire, 
lying pallid on the pillow, with the white 
counterpane stained with blood. I was at that 
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time in the philosophy classes, and so, like 
most students, was interested in such theories 
as I have mentioned, and naturally thought 
this was something to be put strictly to the 
test. Accordingly we wrote down all the de- 
tails as to the dream, and the time (as nearly 
as we could guess it by the hour when he 
awoke), and we had witnesses to our signature. 
So Saturday went, and Sunday, and on the 
Monday morning he received a black-edged 
letter telling him that his aunt—at the very 
hour of his dream, and in her old bedroom— 
had died through bursting a_bloodvessel. 
Now, how is this to be accounted for? I know 
no other theory which fits most, if not all the 
conditions of the case, than that which assumes 
that the spirit, which so clearly proves itself in- 
dependent of the decay and change of the 
body now, may at times reign in its own un- 
trammelled realm and life even before it 
departs from the body forever. 

The whole trend of the dreams and visions 
narrated in Scripture appears to be in this 
direction, from the dream of Jacob at Bethel to 
the trance of Paul (“whether in the body or 
out of the body, I cannot tell: God know- 
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eth”’), and onward to Revelation. To me, 
indeed, it would be strange if the spirit which 
dwells for a season within the thin tent of the 
flesh should not at times give premonitions of 
the wider life to which it truly belongs. May it 
not be to this we can trace those sympathies 
and antipathies which are common to us all, by 
which we take to some people and instinctively 
shrink from others—those perceptions by which, 
even when we cannot give a reason, we are yet 
so often and so wondrously guided? I fear 
that we make our way through life often more 
rugged and difficult than it need be, simply by 
neglecting the promptings and monitions of 
the spirit that is in us. 

Another question which we have often won- 
deringly raised with ourselves is—What is the 
character of the change brought about by the 
separation of the spirit from the body at death? 
Does the spirit pass unconsciously into the 
next life, as we came unconsciously into this? 
Nature speaks here in no uncertain tones, tell- 
ing us that we carry with us into the next 
world all that has gone to make up our individ- 
uality in this. For this is the tremorless rock 
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on which science takes her stand—that in all 
the universe there is no such thing as loss. 
Nothing is lost, nothing wasted, nothing abso- 
lutely annihilated. You may destroy the forest 
by fire, and all its beauty may pass away on 
the rolling smoke, leaving nothing but calcined 
ashes, nevertheless not one particle of mineral, 
not one ray of light, not one drop of rain that 
ever went to the making of the woody fibres is 
lost. All has been restored to the sources 
whence they came. You may dissolve gold in 
corrosive fluid till not a shining atom is left, 
but with reagents you can cause the liquid to 
give up its gold again to the tiniest morsel. It 
was there all the time; it had only disguised it- 
self till the disguise was torn from it. It is so 
with all that we call destruction in nature: 
there is nothing lost; it has at most only 
changed its form. 

Apply this now to the spirit and disposition 
in us (for disposition is a manifestation of spirit, 
just as warmth is a quality of animal life). Ask 
yourseli—What is it that has gone to give you 
your peculiar identity, making you the person- 
ality you are—distinct and diverse from all 
others on the earth? Is it not the experience 
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you have had to go through, the lessons you 
have had to learn, the knowledge you have ac- 
quired through the eye and the ear, the char- 
acter of the hopes you have cherished and the 
fears that have flitted darkest before you? Itis 
so that every one’s personality is built up. Can 
these experiences, thoughts, and feelings ever 
again be dispersed to the sources whence they 
were derived? Could you be you without 
them? Could you, apart from them, know 
yourself? There was that time of peculiar 
tragedy and sorrow in your life which changed 
so much of your after nature ; would you recog- 
nize yourself if all memory of that were obliter- 
ated from you? And that time of sore conflict 
you passed through, and which did so much to 
clothe you ever after with something of the 
panoply of battle: would you know yourself if 
all remembrance of that were completely and 
forever swept away? Would not the with- 
drawing of these from you be like the with- 
drawing of the threads from the canvas— 
taking away with them the whole painting 
which made up the unique picture? Could 
the knowledge you gathered from books be re- 
stored to the books again, or your remembrance 
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of the sweet landscape be returned to the scene? 
Such things cannot even be thought of; such 
a dispersal would be to destroy all that went to 
make up your individual life; you could no 
longer be yourself. It would be the only in- 
stance of absolute destruction known to 
nature. So far, then, nature declares we must 
pass hence with all our personality. 

And it is the clear utterance of noontide 
revelation ; in tones of firm certainty it says we 
pass to the other side in full possession of all 
that has gone to give us individual conscious- 
ness here. It is the lesson Jesus taught when 
speaking of the final judgment. Some will say, 
“We have eaten and drunk in Thy presence, 
and Thou hast taught in our streets.’’' This 
points to the continuity of individual experience. 
Others, we are told, will wonderingly ask, 
“When saw we Thee an hungered, and fed 
Thee?” Here is still the memory of the past, 
only baffled for the moment to understand the 
bearing of its experiences. So with that other 
parable, the scene of. which lies altogether in 
the life beyond—the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. Across the gulf the rich man 
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recognizes the beggar who had lain at his 
gates in this life, he also recalls the fact that he 
has still five brothers on earth, and in reply to 
his entreaty there comes the word: “Son, re- 
member that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things.” * 
This “vemember”’ links the whole personality 
of the man with his past: there has been 
change, but no break. It is on this line too— 
that of our continued self-conscious personality 
—that all future rewards and punishments are 
based, for it is impossible to reward any one 
who is unconscious of any service rendered, 
and it is equally impossible to Auzzskh where 
there is no knowledge of offense; it is 
memory and _ self-consciousness which give 
these their effect. It is clear then, both from 
nature and revelation, that life beyond the grave 
must be the continuance of our personal identity. 
The further bearing of this in relation to the 
form of the spirit at its departure will be con- 
sidered when we come to speak of the recogni- 
tion of saints. 

Enough has been said to emphasize two 
thoughts, the first of which is—that this life 
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makes for the next. On the very threshold 
of revelation we are told that God breathed 
into man “ the breath of life.’ Exactly trans- 
lated the words are, “ the breath of Zves.’”’ Man 
has more than one: there is this, but there is 
also the next. The paramount question for 
each of us is—What zs our true life now? Re- 
move the things which must be left—money, 
social position, and the pleasures which appeal 
only to the earthly senses ; what is the residue? 
Is there any residue? By this we may know at 
least something of our fitness or unfitness for 
the pure life of the spirit when the things of 
sense and time are no more. 

The next thought is the seriousness of the 
change death makes’ The emigrant does not 
lightly set forth; whatever may be the new 
conditions he is facing, he knows that an in- 
sufficient equipment must tell on all he hopes 
for in his new lot, for he cannot retrace his 
steps to amend mistake or carelessness—and 
one day we each must emigrate. May the 
thought beget thought—and foresight ! 
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Approaches to Heaven—Where Heaven Is—Pointing Up- 
wards-—Spiritual Visitants—Light in Darkness—Me- 
dium Required—Telescope and Microscope—What 
Heaven Is—Reflex Action—Significance of Our Bents— 
Heavenly Occupations—Crowning Lessons. 

HAT a strange and yet familiar look 

a coloured atlas has, though hardly 

a century old! The different king- 

doms are variously tinted to indicate which are 

French possessions, which German, which Eng- 

lish, and so on, but to the modern eye how 

completely out of date are many of these! The 
wars, sieges, exchanges and purchases which 
have taken place in the world since these tints 
were laid on have vastly changed the aspect of 
things. So far as the plain black outlines are 
concerned the lands may be practically the 
same—the same mountain ranges, same rivers, 
same far-stretching plains. In other words, 
that is,. the geography may remain, but the 


history suggested by the colouring has greatly 
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altered ; God’s work abides, but man’s has been 
modified. 

Something like this is our common experi- 
ence concerning the thoughts, the guesses, and 
the pictures men have made of heaven; these 
are always shifting, but heaven itself remains 
the same. Because there were seven steps 
leading up to the throne of Solomon, the Jewish 
rabbis held that there were seven heavens—six 
regions or states leading up to the highest, 
where was the throne of all—an allegorical con- 
ception dear to Swedenborg, and made much 
of by him. Mohammed, in his Koran, laid 
small stress on the approaches to heaven, but 
coloured the place itself with warm, luscious 
tints of which the very pagans would have been 
ashamed. Such colourings as these have been 
washed away, either because of their innate 
childishness or through the inherent weakness 
of the pigments employed; but while man’s 
work has thus altered, heaven itself remains un- 
changed. Passing by all the crudities of man, 
the’ Bible makes use of the word heaven in 
three great senses—first,/ the atmosphere _on_ 
which the clouds~float, then the higher firma- 
ment of the starry worlds, and, lastly, the abode 
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of God, of angels, and the spirits of the just 
made perfect. This is the place to which Paul 
refers when he speaks of his being caught up to 
the third heavens.’ It is to it we now turn our 
thoughts. 

Where is it? For answer both Scripture and 
instinct point us upwards. Stephen, we are told, 
“looked wp steadfastly into heaven, and saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God.’ ? John saw the holy city, 
the new Jerusalem, coming dowz from heaven,* 
and Jesus, we read, both descended and as- 
cended thither.* 

But where, it may naturally be asked, is 
“up,” and where is “down” in a world which 
is always revolving? ‘ Up” cannot be in the 
same direction at midnight which it is at noon- 
day. Perhaps not, but difficulties of this kind 
are only pedantic. “Up” and “down” may 
be used in a relative rather than in an absolute 
sense, and .so we employ them every day. 
When we speak of the “up train” or the 
“down train” we never mean to suggest that 
the one is always ascending and the other al- 
ways going lower. We must never forget that 
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the Bible is a popular book: it speaks the 
language of the common people of the periods 
in which it was given, and sent its messages to 
them along the line of what they could com- 
prehend. Had it spoken to men in the first 
century in the language of the discoveries 
which science has made since, it would have 
been to them a meaningless riddle; if it spoke 
to us in terms which only the men of the fortieth 
century could understand, it would be to us now 
a sealed book. The Bible deals with moral and 
spiritual truths, and these are permanent in all 
ages and among all peoples, specialized or un- 
specialized, and what instinct of the human 
heart is more natural than that which points up- 
wards for the abode of all that is pure? The 
atmosphere which enswathes our earth is every- 
where tainted, but no smoke or grime or plague 
reaches to the stars: they are pure, separate 
and undefiled from all earthly taints. Nothing 
more natural than the instinctive look towards 
the sky when we would attempt to localize 
whatever we reckon to be perfectly pure. 

Since then, at every hour of the day and 
night, and from all places, the thoughts of 
heaven rise above the stars, the warrantable 
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inference is that heaven is everywhere; it is 
there, but it is also here: it is a state or condi- 
tion rather than a fixed and definite place. We 
are impressed with this the more when we recall 
the wide scope the Scriptures give it. Ezekiel 
was with the captives at Chebar when the 
heavens were opened before him, Stephen was 
in Jerusalem, John was in the lonely island of 
Patmos: widely different latitudes in widely dif- 
ferent times, yet heaven was opened before each 
spectator. That heaven is close around us here 
is further manifest when we remember how 
Jacob encountered the host of God at Mahanaim, 
and Elisha saw the horses and chariots of fire 
surrounding Dothan—and so with every pre- 
ternatural sight or sound ever vouchsafed to 
man. 

Does any one enquire how it is possible for 
us to be continually surrounded by spiritual 
presences without being cognizant of their 
nearness? It is quite possible, and possible 
too, under certain conditions, to see all. Let 
us put it in this homely way. I sit in a room 
where the window-panes are of ground glass; 
at the most, then, I can but see some shadows 
occasionally falling on them. This leads me 
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to suspect that there may be life and movement 
all round my dwelling, but nothing is clearly 
visible through the ground glass. Let the win- 
dow be flung wide, however, and a new world 
is opened around, and friends I had thought to 
be far away are found to be quite close. May 
it not be so with our eyes? Dull, earthly, dim, 
they can at most see some faint indications of 
another world than this earthly one being round 
about us, and of other than fleshly beings flitting 
near. Let there come circumstances, however 
(not necessarily death), by which the dull, 
opaque windows can be made transparent, and 
at once the world of light and movement, only 
suspected before, becomes visible. Let this 
possibility be granted, and at once we get light 
on two things about which we have all won- 
dered some time or other, namely, How can 
there be spiritual presences all round us and we 
not see them? And next, How have some, like 
ourselves, and still in the flesh, come to see 
them clearly ? 

To answer this we must turn our thoughts for 
a moment on the absolute necessity for a proper 
medium before anything can be seen rightly. 
We understand well enough why the blind can- 
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not judge colours, or the deaf distinguish sweet 
sounds: in both there is the want of the reveal- 
ing media. But let us go a little deeper. If 
any one were to tell the man in the street, pos- 
sessed of all his normal bodily faculties, that 
nevertheless he might be everywhere surrounded 
with the most glaring light and yet not see it, 
it would be pardonable if he should receive the 
statement with incredulity. Take one example 
of the kind, however, and one that will be 
specially interesting to many for the marvellous 
way in which Scripture, centuries ago, antici- 
pated one of the greatest discoveries of modern 
science. 

Our world is encircled by an atmosphere 
which ends only a few miles overhead. The 
sun is ninety-five millions of miles from us—a 
space which would take our swiftest express 
four hundred years to traverse. This space 
—between where our atmosphere ends and 
the sun’s light begins—is dark, altogether and 
completely dark. This is why the sky, seen 
from low-lying regions, appears slightly blue, 
looked on from higher altitudes is of a denser 
blue, and seen from the tops of lofty mountains 
appears a deeper blue still. If it were possible 
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for us to go higher—up to where our at- 
mosphere ends—the blue would be found deep- 
ened into uttermost blackness. Yet the light 
of the sun is all the time travelling through that 
region of boundless blackness without the least 
sign of its presence being visible till it reaches 
our atmosphere! Does not this give a rare 
meaning to that word we have at the opening 
of John’s gospel: ‘And the light shineth in 
darkness; and the darkness comprehended it 
not” ?' What is the reason of this seeming 
impossibility ?—that a vast region should be 
filled with light yet leave all in gross darkness? 
It is the want of a medium capable of reflecting 
and revealing light. Between the atmosphere 
of the earth and that of the sun there is only 
the ether, too rare in essence and unsuited in 
character to manifest the particles of light that 
are passing through it. The point for us to re- 
gard is this, that the same thing which is visible 
under certain conditions, may be present yet in- 
visible under others. 

Let us apply this to the question of how it is 
possible to be surrounded by living, spiritual 
presences, yet while some see them others do 
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not. May it not be through the absence or the 
presence of the necessary medium? That me- 
dium is everywhere stated to be the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. But God hath revealed them unto us 
by His Spirit.’ John, we are told, was “in 
the Spirit’? when the heavens were opened to 
him and he heard the voices and saw the 
visions ;* when they were opened before 
Stephen it is expressly declared he was “ full of 
the Holy Ghost,” * and so with other references, 
all pointing to the divine and requisite Medium. 
It is sometimes alluded to as the opening of the 
eyes. When Elisha’s servant was in dread at 
the sight of the Syrian army surrounding them, 
the prophet assured the youth that “they that 
be with us are more than they that be with 
them. And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I 
pray Thee, open his eyes, that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man and he saw, and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.’’* So of Balaam it is written, 
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‘“Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and the 
man whose eyes are open hath said; he hath 
said, which heard the words of God, and knew 
the knowledge of the Most High, which saw the 
vision of the Almighty, falling into a trance, but 


having his eyes open.” * 


Expressions such as 
these all point to circumstances in which the 
Spirit which is in man may be placed peculiarly 
en rapport—be brought into direct and sympa- 
thetic relationship—with the spiritual life which 
is all around us. 

Very little reflection is needed to change 
the current of our thoughts on such a matter 
till, so far from wondering such a thing could 
be, we begin to wonder if it could not be. 
“The light shineth in the darkness, but the 
darkness comprehendeth it not;” let the 
slightest breath, however, be infused into the 
ether, and at once the present but hidden light 
becomes visible: it has found the medium for 
its manifestation ; and just such a Medium be- 
tween the spirit that is in us now and the spirit- 
ual world which is all around us must be the 
Spirit of all spirits—the Spirit of Life. We are 
spirits—spirits curtained in the flesh for a time; 
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it were strange, then, if some slight change did 
not at times bring to view the light and life 
round about the thin tent in which we are 
dwelling. Indeed, however rare this partic- 
ular spiritual sight may be amongst men, we 
are all aware of something like it in our own 
experience. There are two worlds around us 
here which are usually hidden from the bulk of 
men, but which we have it in our power to 
reveal—the world of the infinitely great (the 
starry firmament), and the world of the infi- 
nitely little, which can be penetrated only by the 
microscope. Both these worlds are within our 
reach, but only as we make use of the media 
by which they are made visible. In the one 
case it is the telescope, in the other it is the 
microscope. Yet what are the telescope and 
the microscope? Merely instruments for ad- 
justing the angles at which the rays of light 
shall fall on the eye. That is all! By refract- 
ing the rays they enable the eye to see what it 
could not otherwise. The very same result 
could be brought about by the slightest change 
in the shape of our eyeballs or the character of 
our atmosphere ; we could then see with the 
unaided eye what at present requires the help 
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of these two media, the telescope and the 
microscope. If then, in our experience now, 
there are two worlds which can be revealed by 
a change or adaptation so slight, can we won- 
der if, by an access of the Spirit of all spirits 
upon any one, the whole arcana of the spiritual 
world should suddenly be disclosed? This is 
the divine explanation of the visions of the 
seers and the prophets, and of all to whom 
visions have been granted concerning what, in 
normal circumstances, is the unseen world. 

Ah! never till we are free of the flesh shall 
we understand the full, merciful significance of 
the counsels that are given us on every page 
of God’s Word to live in the Spirit, pray in the 
Spirit, and throw the whole life open to His 
moulding and enlightening. For want of this 
we stunt our lives where they should have en- 
largement, prison our souls where they should 
have freedom, and fail to see the light when it 
is streaming upon us. 

From what we have learned, then, of where 
heaven must be—not in some remote region, 
but all around us—may the thought sink 
deep and never again be forgotten that we 
are never alone; there are always other pres- 
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ences near us. How the remembrance of this 
can strengthen us in temptation! What ill 
things we do at times because we think they 
are unseen and unknown to any! Never so; 
there are always the unseen onlookers and 
listeners, and many of these are those we have 
known and loved in the flesh. This is the very 
appeal which the apostle makes in seeking to 
help us to be better and do better. ‘ Where- 
fore,” he says, “seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race which is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus.” ? 

Having seen thus far where)yheaven is, let us 
now turn our thoughts shortly towha. yit is. 

It is liker earth, perhaps, than we have 
dreamed. See this with regard to its char- 
acter. All the descriptions of heaven which 
are given us in the Bible are cast in earthly 
moulds. There are hills and dales, rivers 
and gardens, thrones, palaces and mansions. 
These are generally taken to be figurative, to 
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help us by the aid of things we do know to 
some dim comprehension of what is yet in its 
fullness beyond us. Granted; yet even in 
symbolical language there is a large latitude 
of choice, and therefore it cannot but be with 
significance that the descriptions should cling 
so closely to the things of earth. Does it not 
throw us back on first principles? The Eng- 
lishman travelling through Normandy is struck 
with the close resemblance between the farms 
and homesteads there and those in his own 
country, and might fancy the Normans had 
copied the English farmstead, whereas the 
facts lie the other way. So we keep asking, 
“Ts heaven like earth?” when, perhaps, it 
would be more pertinent to ask, “Is earth at 
all like heaven?” As the tabernacle was built 
after the pattern of things in heaven, may it not 
be that this earth of ours, in its first design, and 
before sin marred it, was modelled on forms of 
beauty existing long before it? This may be 
but conjecture, but it casts a very probable 
light on many things otherwise hard to under- 
stand. 

It has its bearing very specially on the inner 
meaning of all the training we get in this life 
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as a preparative for service in the next. It is 
very clear that much, if not all, that we labour 
at here cannot, in the same form, at all events, 
be needed in heaven. The physician’s calling, 
for instance, though the concentration of a life- 
time, cannot be required where the flesh, with 
its thousand ailments, no longer exists; the sea- 
man’s calling must be superseded where there 
shall be no more sea to separate people from 
people. So with almost every art, science, or 
occupation which is associated with things 
material ; in a world where matter is not and 
spirit is all, these cannot in their present forms 
be continued. 

But get behind all this labour which is 
wrought under the sun, and there remains 
something which we must carry with us out of 
the world, even though it is our worldly work 
which has gone to the shaping of it. This 
is faculty—the training of our hearts and 
dispositions. Let a lad at school, for in- 
stance, be drilled and trained in mathematics ; 
after he has left school he may never be 
required to do a sum or solve one geo- 
metrical problem, but to the end of his days, 
and upon everything to which he applies 
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himself, he will unconsciously bring the habit 
of accuracy which his training has given him. 
So the man who, from his youth, has been 
bent on reading and study may afterwards, 
by force of circumstances, have his lot cast 
where there are no books, but the knowledge 
he has acquired and the habits he has formed 
must direct his whole outlook and be of in- 
calculable service to him in all he undertakes. 
In the like way, out of all our temporary and 
earthly service there are faculties and dis- 
positions being formed within us now, which 
not only go to make us what we are, but 
which, just therefore, shall pass hence and 
continue with us for specialized services 
hereafter. This is called reflex action. When 
the blacksmith brings his hammer down on 
the glowing metal on the anvil, he is not only 
shaping that to his liking, he is also, by reflex 
action, strengthening the muscles of his arm. 
And just so, there is no task or calling on 
which we can here be occupied but, while it 
accomplishes what we are aiming at, at the 
same time goes to form our own characters— 
thorough and honest, if the work be faithfully 
done, shuffling, weak, and insincere, if done 
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deceitfully. Our whole life here, in fact, even 
when least we think or mean it, is building up 
by reflex action that within us which shall be 
eternal. This is the gospel of our daily toil 
which gives point and meaning to the divine 
appeal—that whatever our hands find to do 
we should do heartily, sincerely, thoroughly, as 
though we were doing it directly for the Lord, 
from whom must come the final award. Our 
slightest act on earth touches the great For 
Ever. 

It is not then so difficult to understand 
now how the occupations of heaven may be 
strictly on the line, though not in the precise 
form, of our occupations on earth. The 
faculties which have been developed will, in 
their perfected state, be applied to the pur- 
poses for which they are adapted. The 
genius of a Shakespeare will find one range, 
that of a Newton will find another; the 
artist and the musician will no longer be 
clogged and limited, nor the higher aims of 
the righteous trader be thwarted. In a 
word, the chief bent which our spirits have 
taken here will there find its full scope and 
satisfaction, and this too along the line of its 
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strongest longings. This is the clear, ex- 
plicit lesson of the Lord’s parables of the 
Pounds and the Talents. To those who by 
faithful thrift and industry had doubled their 
talents, being faithful in few things, the Lord 
appoints them to be rulers over many, and 
the same wise diligence and circumspection 
which made righteous increase of the en- 
trusted pounds is awarded with the word, 
“Because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten” (as many) 


‘* cities,” } 


Each man is rewarded along the 
line of his particular aptitude, and in strict 
proportion to the use he made of it. In view 
then of this glimpse we get into the close re- 
lationship which thus exists between time 
and eternity, may we not say with Archbishop 


Trench— 


«The tasks, the joys of earth, the same in heaven 

will be ; 
Only, the little brook has widened to a sea.’’ 

Let thoughts like these qualify the common 
but mistaken notion that heaven is a place 
where the only occupations are praise and 
adoration. This conception is mostly drawn 
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from the pictures given us in the book of 
Revelation of the throngs gathered before the 
throne. But these are all visions of special 
times for special purposes, not the normal 
life of heaven. They symbolize the highest 
and holiest expression of spirits which have 
attained perfection, but just as here, so there, 
the highest aim of life—to glorify God—can 
be manifested in ten thousand ways. Whena 
nation masses its best and greatest representa- 
tives in a vast cathedral to give praise for 
some national deliverance, or thanksgiving for 
some notable victory bringing in peace, then 
we have a picture of our national life which 
well may thrill the heart and bring the moisture 
of gladness to the eyes, but no one will dream 
of saying that this is the only aspect of our 
national life. Once the glorious service is 
finished the throngs disperse, every man to 
his particular task, some to resume their 
rule over many cities in colonies and depend- 
encies, some to concern themselves with the 
affairs of state, some with trade, some with 
learning, and some with art. So with the 
exalted visions of the Apocalypse: they ex- 
press events, but not the full and varied life 
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of heaven. That is wider than any one picture 
can reveal. 

Let us then take home and set ourselves to 
master the crowning lesson of our life here. It 
is, through all our tasks, duties and aims, the 
cultivation of our feelings, our dispositions, our 
spirits—all that we mean when we speak of the 
right keeping of the heart. In the hour and 
article of death this alone will remain: all—ad/ 
—else must be left. Then let our lot now be as 
God has disposed it for the furtherance of His 
great plan; let our daily tasks be what they 
may, humble or high in men’s sight, the one 
thing we need to keep always clear before us is, 
that it is vastly more important for us to keep 
our hearts right than that we should achieve suc- 
cess by the world’s reckoning. The failure, by 
man’s judgment, which has, nevertheless, gone 
to make a man, a good man, may be dearer to 
God, and have better fulfilled His far-off design, 
than all that may have on it the human lauda- 
tion which lasts only for a brief day. Then let 
us use this world and its work for the only end 
which can abide—for the cultivation of the 
heart, the emotions, the disposition. These 
only can be interwoven with our passing spirits, 
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and in these alone can be found the aptitudes 
to fit us for the service of eternity. This is 
both the wisdom and the comfort of the grand- 
est word that is given us concerning the pass- 
ing and the abiding, the things of time and the 
things of eternity: it is the life of the heart 
only, it tells us, that shall continue. 

“Love never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail’’—for they shall have 
been fulfilled ; “whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease’’—for there is but the one speech in 
heaven ; ‘“ whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away’’—for we shall have attained. 
“. » « For now we see through a. glass, 
darkly : but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. And now abideth’”—what? Things 
of the heart only—‘ Faith, Hope, Love—these 
three ; but the greatest of these is Love. 


yy. 
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ORE perhaps than in anything else 
concerning the unseen life do men 
appear to have regarded angels as 

beings on whom they could let the light of their 
fancy have free play. The awe with which they 
have spoken and thought of the three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity has laid little restriction 
upon them when dealing with those mystic ones 
who stand midway between the Lord of all in 
the highest, and the children of men on the 
earth. Every painter has felt at liberty to de- 
pict them according to his own ideas, and every 
poet to create them after his own image, with- 
out being trammelled by any consideration of 
what has been described in the Book about 
93 
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them. This has given scope, no doubt, to an 
infinite variety of beautiful, and, on the whole, 
pleasing conceptions, but it has also done much 
not only to confuse our minds, but to rob, in 
addition, the celestial ones of that calm dignity 
ascribed to them everywhere in the Scriptures, 
as well as obscure from our eyes the high pur- 
pose they serve in God’s great general plan. 
We would seek to avoid this by keeping as 
close as we may to what has been written. 

The word “angel” simply means “a mes- 
senger.” Whatever carries out God’s behest, 
whatever fulfills His purpose—that is an angel 
or messenger. And so the word is often ap- 
plied to men, as in the case of those who 
brought the tidings to Job, and in the command 
that was given to John to make known to the 
“angels” of the churches all that he had seen 
and heard, these “‘angels”’ being the ministers 
of the churches spoken of. Even inanimate 
things bringing about God’s purpose may be 
called angels, as the pillar of cloud and fire 
which went before His people, and the pestilence 
by which the rebels were smitten. The afflic- 
tion which Paul described as his “ thorn in the 
flesh ” he calls a messenger—or angel—of Satan 
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sent to buffet him.’ The word is one then, we 
see, to which the widest latitude is given. 

So far, however, as our thoughts and utter- 
ances go the name is specifically given to those 
superhuman Intelligences whose life, on the one 
hand, differs from ours in the flesh, and, on the 
other, from that of the ransomed in heaven. 
They may be broadly divided into two great 
classes—the fallen angels and the unfallen. 
The fallen angels will be spoken of under an- 
other theme: we fix our thoughts now only on 
the unfallen ones. 

So far as we may judge, from what has been 
revealed, these angels form a kind of hierarchy, 
with different ranks, offices and degrees, im- 
possible for us accurately to classify, but run- 
ning seemingly in this order—first, those called 
Thrones and Dominions, above these are Prin- 
cipalities and Powers, then Angels properly 
so-called, then Archangels, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say the Archangel, for only 
one is named—Michael, “the great prince 
which standeth for the children of God’s peo- 
ple.” Beyond this our classification cannot go. 

One kind, however, calls for more than a 
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passing word—the cherubim. These are de- 
scribed as having the combined qualities of a 
man, an ox, an eagle and a lion, evidently 
symbolizing Intelligence, Docility, Aspiration 
and Courage or Strength. By such a conjunc- 
tion the cherubim appear to represent all that 
we mean when we speak of Nature. Their 
character, and their presence before the throne, 
open up a wide field for sanctified speculation, 
for it is not man only who has suffered from 
the entrance of sin: all creature-life has suf- 
fered too, and in some way is bound up with 
man’s redemption—as is more than obscurely 
suggested by the words, “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now . . . waiting for the adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body.” ' Waiting, that 
is, for the time when God’s redeeming work 
with man has been accomplished. Further 
along this fascinating line we cannot now go. 

They were the cherubim that were placed at 
the gate of Eden with the flaming sword turn- 
ing every way to bar the return of the two 
Exiles of Sin. Do we not find it so in our 
nature stil]? Who that has sinned can ever go 
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back to the innocence he once had? He may 
be pardoned, may be chastened, may be 
purified, but the old innocence !—ah! he can 
never return to that; there is a pure flame 
everywhere barring the way. But they are the 
cherubim we also find bending above the ark, 
looking down on the mercy seat—a hint of 
largest hope concerning both Nature and 
Grace joining together in an atoning sacrifice. 

The seraphim may hardly be regarded 
as a class of angels by themselves ; the word 
merely means resplendent, glittering, dazzling, 
and as such might be applied to any of God’s 
messengers, and they are spoken of only once 
—in Isaiah. 

So far as we are concerned, who are still 
in the rush and throng of earthly strife, the 
paramount question must always be as to the 
relations which the angels hold to us. For 
answer to this we have the word of highest 
comfort given—that they are all “ ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
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shall be heirs of salvation. From Jacob’s 
vision at Bethel, Elijah’s succour in the wil- 
derness, Daniel’s support in Babylon, down 
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through the reaches of time to the heavenly 
hosts which heralded Christ’s advent and 
ministered to Him in the Temptation, and to 
that angel—the angel which the good “ Rabbi” 
Duncan wished most of all to see—the angel 
which strengthened Christ in Gethsemane, 
and so, onwards, to the book of Revelation, 
which is angels’ ground, these heavenly ones 
have always been for the defense, the help and 
strengthening of the children of faith. 

Does this imply that every soul on earth has 
its guardian angel? The thought is a beauti- 
ful one, and it is very old; the Jews believed 
it, even the pagans of Greece and Rome be- 
lieved something like it, but the Scriptures give 
no warrant for it. In only one place does there 
seem at first to be some sweet countenance 
given to the thought. It is in the memorable 
words of Jesus, after He had been speaking of 
children: ‘Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones; for I say unto you, That in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of My Father which is in heaven.”* These are 
glorious words, with the aroma of an infinite 
affection in them, but, studied in their connec- 
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tion, they give no grounds for faith in in- 
dividual guardian angels; they are rather a 
timely rebuke to those who would despise the 
least of God’s trusting ones, whether they were 
children in years or little ones in grace, by re- 
minding them that those who are greater than 
they—even the angels—count it an honour to 
watch the Father’s face continually to learn 
what He would have them do in the way of 
humbly serving the least of these. 

And so, while angels are to be venerated, we 
are expressly forbidden to worship them. One 
passage has often been quoted to prove the 
contrary—that word in which John says, ‘“ And 
when I had heard and seen, I fell down to wor- 
ship before the feet of the angel which showed 
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me these things. 
enough, but how the next words forbid it! 
“Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not; 
for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them which keep the say- 
ings of this book: worshtp God.” The creature, 
even the highest, may not come between the 
soul and the Creator. 

Nothing is told us of the origin of angels. 
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That they existed before man had a being is 
clear from the word that “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy,’ when the foundations of the earth were 
laid. As creatures of God’s making they are 
not omniscient ; their knowledge has its limits, 
just as with ourselves. Speaking of impending 
trials Jesus said, “But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but My Father only.” ? 

So far as we know, the last service the 
angels render to us is when they convoy the 
passing spirit on its journey hence. It is the 
word and the warrant of Jesus Himself; when 
Lazarus died, He tells us, he “ was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom” ?—another 
name by which the Jews spoke of heaven. 
What a contrast! Lazarus was a_ beggar, 
dying, as likely as not, in some poor hovel, 
with only the chopped straw for his bed, but the 
Lord does not see the man’s rags: He sees 
his heart, and sends a gleaming cohort of the 
blessed ones to bear him home! It zs a con- 
trast—and a comfort. 

High as the angels are in rank, and great 
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as their service is in God’s wide work, the re- 
deemed from among men shall be higher still. 
“Know ye not,” asks the apostle, “that we 
shall judge angels?” * And it is not difficult 
to find the grounds of this greater nearness of 
redeemed man to God. Angels know only the 
things that pertain to the spirit life ; man knows 
something of that too, for he also is a spirit. 
But man knows besides the temptings and bat- 
tlings that strike on us through the flesh, and of 
these the angels can know nothing. No angel 
could enter into the feelings of a mother 
bereaved as another woman could who had her- 
self gone through that dread experience of 
anguished love. It is one thing to beso hedged 
about that temptation cannot reach us, it is an- 
other thing to feel the temptation, yet battle 
with it and overcome. That is man’s lot, and 
by so much is he the greater. Never to any of 
the angels did Jesus say, “Sit thou at My right 
hand,” but to us He has given this promise— 
“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with Me in My throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with My Father in His 
throne.’’* His strife was on earth, and He was 
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tempted on all points like as we are ; He fought 
and won, and obtained the great award above 
all that could be given to angels; even so, is 
His word, shall it be with us as we too over- 
come on the same field. He will be one with 
His brethren in all things. 

One other thought upon this topic. There 
are not a few earnest, devout men of science 
who look on the whole doctrine of angels as 
but poetic figures of speech for describing the 
natural laws of matter, of mind, conscience, and 
such-like. To them the word “law” is very 
sacrosanct and potent, and the “reign of law” 
is to them the highest expression and explana- 
tion of all that goes to make up and maintain 
the universe. Everything, they say, falls out 
according to fixed laws. Is it so, however, in 
their meaning of the word? Is not this, after 
all, only to come under the spell of a name? 
For what are “laws”? Are they not things 
that in themselves are blind, feelingless and 
dead? What, for instance, are the laws of 
England? So many commands and precepts 
and prohibitions that are written in the statute 
book. What power can they have while they 
are lying there? None whatever! Left to 
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themselves they would simply moulder away 
till the ink was indecipherable and the paper 
was pulp. What is it then which gives them 
their power? Is it not 4@/e?—the life that 
lies behind them—the army and navy which 
will back them up, the judges and magistrates 
who will put them into action? Till life is 
brought to bear on them, to speak of the laws 
of England is only to juggle with a word. 

And it is no better with the laws of nature, 
laws of conscience, laws of life, and all else. 
These laws at the most are only expression, 
for the ways in which things usually fall out; 
in themselves they are as dead and inoperative 
as a Statute book lying on a neglected shelf. 
Again, it is the presence of life that is needed 
to give them force and effect, and from science, 
from experience, and from our closest reason- 
ing we have yet to learn why the vital power 
which lies behind all the so-called phenomena 
of nature may not be the unseen but potent 
presence of spiritual beings—angels. One day 
I am persuaded (and the trend of all modern 
discoveries is steadily set in this direction), the 
deliverance from danger, the guidance in per- 
plexity, or the strange strength found in time 
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of sore need which the simple-hearted ascribe 
to prayer and the aid of God’s messengers, will 
be found not only true, but be found also to 
be the one and only scientific explanation. 
Among the many prayers we need to offer up 
few are more urgent than this—that we should 
be delivered from coming under the paralyzing 
spell of mere words, however learned they may 
sound. Behind all law there must lie life and 
intelligence. 

We turn our minds now to the “spirits of 
just men made perfect.’ Perfect in the ab- 
solute sense of the word they cannot be till the 
final judgment and resurrection, when all the 
deeds done in the flesh shall have borne their 
full fruit. Now they are spoken of as perfect 
in the sense that they have run their race and 
finished their earthly struggle, and won their 
crown. 

Shall we recognize those of them we have 
known while here? John Evans, the Welsh 
pastor, when asked such a question, is reported 
to have quaintly replied, “1 do not suppose we 
shall be greater fools there than here!” That 
is an answer, however, which, like many an- 
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other clever saying, leaves much to be filled in 
for full appreciation. Most of the difficulties 
clinging about this subject arise from sundry 
fallacies of reasoning. Let us glance at some 
of these. 

There is the initial difficulty about the form 
which the departed spirit takes. To “give up 
the ghost” conveys to most people only a 
vague thought about the passing forth of a 
cold current of air. This, however, neither 
accords with the testimony of Scripture nor 
reason. Here, in a living man, is a body 
which is composed entirely of particles that 
in themselves are dead, are material of the 
dust, and returning to the dust as soon as the 
spirit of life has left them. Yet every particle 
of that dead matter is now warm, flexible, 
sensitive, and ruddy, with many an attribute 
besides which distinguishes life from death. 
Clearly, then, these particles must be held to- 
gether, and be shaped by the living spirit 
which is working in and through them. The 
spirit, in fact, is moulding matter and conform- 
ing it to its own image. When then the spirit 
departs it must be in the semblance which it 
foreshadowed in the flesh, only clearer, truer. 
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So far reason helps us, and what reason hints 
at the Scriptures confirm, for Lazarus, we are 
told, when free of the flesh, was recognized by 
Dives, and Dives, disembodied, recognizes the 
beggar which lay at his gates. The identity of 
each is maintained even in their spirit forms. 
On that ground, then, we may expect to recog- 
nize hereafter those we have known here. 

But what of the difficulties which may arise 
from the changes that time can make? If you 
have been parted from a friend for more than a 
score of years, it will be little wonder if you do 
not at first recognize him again. Even a 
mother, separated from her child by such an 
interval, might pass him in the street, though 
her affections have been twined round his 
memory in all the time between. But apart 
altogether from considerations of this kind, and 
even from remembering that eternity knows 
nothing of the passing of years, the ticking of 
the clock, or the rising and setting of the sun, 
there are other grounds for believing that the 
changes which time accustoms us to cannot 
affect the spirit when free of the flesh. 

For outward growth is not essential to life. 
As a matter of fact, our physical growth stops 
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long before our life is ended, and for forty or 
fifty years after ceasing to grow, the spirit 
within us may still go on gathering ex- 
perience, wisdom, and knowledge, yet needing 
no larger tenement to contain it. Mere bulk 
can never be made the measure of capacity. 
Such changes as the body undergoes are but 
the results of the inward spirit transforming 
matter more and more to itsown likeness. We 
see this continually ; the man habituated to vice 
and vicious thoughts comes to have the stamp 
of it upon his features, and the man habituated 
to goodness carries the benignant revelation of 
his spirit on his brow. But when the spirit is 
free of the flesh this transforming work is no 
longer needed, for it is the spirit itself that is 
then manifest and fully revealed. Accident or 
disease may here mar the fleshly organism—a 
limb may be lost, a function may fail—but just 
so may the instrument be injured through 
which the musician is expressing himself. Is 
the musician himself therefore injured? Nay; 
he still carries within him his perfect conception 
of music: it is only the instrument which has 
been harmed ; when he steps out he is in perfect 
symmetry. So with the spirit and the body 
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through which it is here seeking to express 
itself. 

What about children? Do they continue to 
grow after their spirit has passed forth? We 
cannot think so. Put it this way. When you 
see a number of buildings rising, of all dimen- 
sions and heights, you do not expect the work 
of construction to go on forever. You know 
there is a plan somewhere, and that they shall 
all be shaped according to that. When, then, 
you see some of these structures completed 
while as yet they have hardly risen from the 
ground, you do not expect that they shall again 
be enlarged; you believe they have their part 
in the plan, and are for some purpose suited to 
their smaller dimensions—a purpose as useful 
and as needful as that assigned to the larger 
buildings. Even so with those who pass away 
in childhood: they have their purpose in 
heaven—as children. Without them how much 
would be missed in heaven by all fatherly and 
motherly hearts! These instincts and qualities 
that are fostered in us now, and that cluster 
round the little ones, these could have no mean- 
ing hereafter if there were no children—children 
still. Where matter is not, growth, increase, in 
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our sense of the word, cannot be. Child, youth, 
or patriarch: as the spirit departs, so it abides. 
And when we recollect that one-third of the 
human race dies in infancy, and remember that 
Jesus has said, “Of such’’—as they are, not 
waiting till grown—“ is the kingdom of heaven,” 
then we have divinest warrant for the faith that 
children, as children, will make heaven richer. 
Oh, the comfort of the thought! Mother !—that 
little one that went forth when Jesus said, “ Suf- 
fer them to come unto Me,” let it draw out your 
own heart to Him. While others may have 
grown sons or daughters there, you will have 
your child for a chz/d forever. May the thought 
mould your heart into the love of ali things 
lovable and sweet, for you will yet need them. 
Some of the chief difficulties many find on 
this subject arise from mistakes concerning 
methods of identification. We commonly think 
of these as by sight, or the sound of the voice, 
or some peculiar trick of habit or manner. 
Recognition, however, can be effected apart 
from these. If some one you have known and 
loved were far away, and a letter were to come 
purporting to be from him, you would say you 
would know him by his handwriting. But sup- 
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pose the letter was not shown to you—was read 
only—what then? Then, you say, you could 
tell by his style; you know something of his 
manner of thought, something of his way of ex- 
pression, something of his skill or want of skill 
with words, and something of the views and 
opinions he holds. Good !—this is the deepest 
recognition of all, for it is a recognition of the 
spirit of the man, and we never really and 
rightly know any one till we have come to know 
his spirit, his disposition: till then we only 
know this or that about him. It is by this 
Spiritual recognition every mother knows her 
children ; she knows them as well inside as out. 
It is so love always acts: it knows the spirit of 
the loved one, and so gets guidance by its intui- 
tions. It will be the method of recognition 
hereafter ; what has attracted us here will at- 
tract us there ; what has been here obscure will 
there be clear ; we shall discern and know each 
other’s spirits. 

If it were not so—if we could not recognize 
our friends hereafter—then they would be lost 
to us, lost in light and blessedness, maybe, but 
still lost to us. Why then, we well might ask, 
are we called on now to strengthen the family 
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bonds and hold them dearest? Why is love 
exalted as that which is highest and best? Is it 
only to mock us at the grave with a futile 
dream? That is not God’s character. We 
shall see and know as we are seen and known. 

Does any one ask, “ But how shall we find 
our loved ones again? There are so many 
there!”’ Yes, but though we see them not 
now, they see us. They look for our coming. 
They are not lost even in the light. And we 
can understand it. When we came offi the 
long voyage and the ship was warped to her 
berth, how we gazed on the crowd gathered 
on the shore, searching for this loved one and 
that! One and another we did make out, but 
others? We could not see them. But when 
we stepped on the gangway, and loving hands 
grasped ours, how many more friends were 


there than we had seen! ‘ Where were you?” 
we asked; “we could not see you from the 
ship.” “No,” was the reply, “but we saw 
you from the shore, and watched for your 
landing!”” Even so; ¢hey watch for our 
coming. 


Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
they shall meet again—in the Morning! 
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HAT we may the better understand the 
character and work of the Tempter, 
let us consider for a little what temp- 

tation is. 

It is not necessarily harmful: in itself, in- 
deed, it may be beneficent. When the gold- 
smith lays corrosive acid on the shining metal 
it is not with a view to injure it, but to discover 
whether it is gold or only gilding. If it en- 
dures the test its value is heightened in his 
eyes, if it fails it is lessened; in either case its 
true nature is now revealed. The man who 
went to “prove” the oxen he had purchased 
had no intention of harming them: he only 
wanted to find out their qualities. When God 
“tried” Abraham or Job it was but as the 


assayer tries the ingot in the fire, to separate 
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the gold from the dross and honour the gold 
the more for its refining. This is the work of 
all temptation, and we rightly speak of itasa 
“trial”; it may be hard to be borne, it may 
give us startling discoveries of ourselves, re- 
vealing much in our hearts and dispositions we 
had never suspected to be there, but it imports 
no new element into the heart: it only brings 
out in clearer light what was there before. 
This is the first thing we must keep in mind. 

The next is—that man isa free agent. He 
can say “No!” to God: he can say “No!” to 
the Tempter ; he can yield to God, he can also 
yield to the Tempter, but no outside force can 
compel him to do the one or the other, he must 
do it of his own consent. This is man’s glory, 
but it is also his responsibility ; it holds him, 
and himself only, accountable for the choice he 
makes. God cannot save a soul without that 
soul’s consent, and the Tempter cannot destroy 
it without its assent. The words of the Lord 
on the one hand are, “ Ye wz/7 not come unto 
Me,” ' and on the other, “ Whosoever zozdd, let 
him take the water of life freely.”’ And all 
the Tempter’s enticements are powerless till the 
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victim is willing to be enticed. He could not 
thrust Jesus from the pinnacle of the temple: 
he could only make the suggestion—‘“ Cast 
Thyself down.” ' This is a fair parable of all 
temptation, whether it be for evil or whether it 
be for good—nothing. is done without the free 
agent’s permission. If our free will is our loft- 
iest quality, it is also our weightiest, our most 
glorious and yet our most perilous. It is by 
this, without any outward constraint, that we 
raise ourselves up or cast ourselves down, ac- 
cording to the leaning of our ownhearts. Every 
man decides his own fate. 

One thought more in trying to get some 
knowledge of ourselves. We need to be disci- 
plined. Every man comes into the world a 
mere bundle of possibilities. Endowed with 
the rarest gifts and capacities, he has yet to 
find out what is in him, and decide for himself 
the use he will make of it. This can be done 
only by trial and effort. A slave might be 
compelled to do much against his will, and in 
such a case he could not be held accountable, 
for the honour or the blame would lie with the 
one who compelled him. This cannot be, how- 
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ever, with a free agent; whatever use or mis- 
use he makes of his gifts or qualities the re- 
sponsibility must rest entirely with himself. 
Every day, every duty, every occupation, 
everything that pleases and everything that 
vexes—these can do no more than give usa 
fuller knowledge of ourselves. We say that it 
is temptation which makes the thief, but it is 
not so; the man was a thief in heart before, 
though he did not know it till the temptation 
brought it out. On the other hand, a timid 
man suddenly does a noble and heroic action 
at which the world wonders: no one, however, 
wonders more than the man himself: he had 
never suspected there was such courage and 
sacrifice in him till the opportunity was pre- 
sented. And just so in the daily discipline of 
life; we are always being surprised into the 
discovery of our true selves, for good or ill. 
Call it temptation, call it trial, call it oppor- 
tunity—call it what you will—the thing that is 
done and the motive for doing it come from 
ourselves only, and not from any outward 
power bearing upon us. Through all the 
dust and struggle of life, all its peace and all 
its turmoil, all its loves and all its hates, all its 
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joys and all its sorrows, there is that in every 
one of us which decides for ourselves whether 
we shall bear to the right or to the left, to the 
thing that is good or the thing that is evil; 
no coercion can influence us till we ourselves 
consent. 

Keeping these things before us—that we 
are free agents, that temptation can only bring 
out what, known or unknown before, is already 
within us, and that the discipline of life is only 
the schooling (if we will be schooled), to teach 
us how to shape and strengthen what was 
rudimentary in us, according to our own choice 
and not through any outward compulsion— 
keeping these things in mind we are now better 
fitted to understand the character and work of 
the Tempter. 

In itself that work is good, altogether good. 
However humiliating it may be it is better for 
the lad at school to have all his wrong sums 
wiped from the slate than leave him to befool 
himself with the idea that he is an arithmetician ; 
and however mortifying it may be for a man, 
itis good for him to have to discover by one 
bitter experience or another that he is selfish 
or egotistical or lustful or spiteful or weak in 
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the moral principle. These are hard lessons to 
learn, but how can they be taught without 
trial, without tempting? For, remember, we 
are free agents. Is it not this most highly- 
priced freedom of ours which has too often 
laid the weightiest load on the heart of the 
most loving parent? He has done his best for 
his boy, meant his best by him, and made much 
sacrifice for his sake, but he would not learn, 
would not obey. What can the father do? 
Nothing !—nothing but wait. As the sister of 
Moses could only stand on the bank of the Nile 
and wring her hands as she watched the 
babe drift on the tide, loving the child with 
a love that would gladly have laid down its 
own life for his, yet helpless, utterly helpless 
—so many a loving father has had to wring 
his heart and but look on till the wayward lad, 
by one bitter experience and another, has come 
to learn the love that had been in all his father’s 
warnings and counsels.. He was a free agent, 
and no power from without, however loving, 
could sway him without his own inward assent. 

So with us all, and so with us all thus far 
—that the Tempter is our schoolmaster to 
teach us to know ourselves. He cannot drive 
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us, he cannot drag us, he can only lay the baits 
before us; these baits we can take or reject 
strictly according to the leanings and wishes of 
our own hearts. The bait which would allure 
one would be ineffective with another; the 
hearts of the men, their aims, their ambitions, 
their desires are different; wealth would be no 
temptation to one, but fame would be; another 
would care for neither wealth nor fame, but 
lust or love would set his whole nature afire. 
The point is—that the bait, whatever it be, is 
strictly on the lines of what is in the heart of 
the man himself, and that without his consent- 
ing the bait has no influence. No man can 
throw the blame on the Tempter; he never 
dragged any man to ruin against the man’s 
own will; all that he did, all that he could do, 
was to prepare the bait according to the man’s 
own liking, provide the opportunity according 
to the man’s own wish; the free agent could 
have taken or rejected it: the responsibility 
was his. This is the philosophy of life which 
St. James expounds when he says, “Let no 
man say when he is tempted, ‘I am tempted 
of God’: for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
neither (with evil) tempteth He any man: but 
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every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own desire, and enticed.” * 

Thus far the Tempter is absolved from the 
ruin of any one, and thus far we are stripped 
of all cowardly attempts to shuffle out of our 
own responsibility by throwing the blame on 
the devil. Here, however, is where the 
malignancy of the “arch enemy of man” 
comes in; though in the end he may do 
good by helping every man to discover where 
he is weak, and so strengthen himself at these 
points, yet the Tempter’s motive in doing this 
is altogether bad. It is man’s ruin he is seek- 
ing. That he cannot compass this without the 
victim’s own consent is the Tempter’s continual 
torment; it is the chain which thralls him every- 
where, the strict line and limit that is laid on his 
power. That he succeeds too often, alas! there 
can be no doubt, but that he is also foiled again 
and again even when he has used his most 
skillful enginery of decoy, we also know right 
well. His wish is one thing, his power another ; 
like a malicious servant his desire is to thwart 

“his Master and utterly undo His work, but to 
this the Master has set a limit by man’s free will 
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so that, zolens volens, the Tempter can harm no 
one except as that one is willing to be harmed. 
Without interfering with man’s free will yet 
God has overruled the Tempter’s power so that, 
if we will have it so, it can be for good and 
good only. 

The temptation of Peter in the courtyard of 
the high priest’s palace very clearly brings out 
these points. He had counted himself for 
brave: he had carried a sword with him to the 
garden of Gethsemane; he did not know him- 
self: at heart he was afraid. The Tempter 
knew that: knew why the man kept skulking 
in the shadow away from the great fire glowing 
in the brazier in the centre of the courtyard, 
and it was to the coward in the man’s heart now 
that the Tempter addressed his arts. First one 
and then another of the loungers jeeringly 
charged Peter with being also one of Christ’s 
disciples ; they did not know how they were be- 
ing made tools of by an unseen Whisperer: 
they only meant banter to beguile the time, yet 
they flung panic into Peter’s heart and he de- 
nied his Lord. Was his fall hopeless? did it 
put him in the Tempter’s power forever? Nay! 
Christ gave him a meaning look as He passed 
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by, and Peter “went out, and wept bitterly.” ’ 
What was it brought this blessed brine of 
penitent tears to his eyes? The man was now 
swinging, in a great recoil, to the best that was 
in him rather than the worst, and in that great 
revulsion from bad to good he was wrenched 
from the Tempter’s grasp. So far as man 
could see Peter’s deliverance was wrought 
entirely by himself—he had suddenly swerved 
from the worse to the better side of his nature 
—yet just behind the veil of things which man 
could see there were unseen powers at work to 
help the man, no less than the unseen powers 
that meant to hurt him, for Christ’s prayer for 
Peter was now being answered in the heart of 
the man. Jesus had forewarned him of this temp- 
tation before it came, mercifully saying, “Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.”* The man did not know how 
his temptation had come about, neither did he 
know how his deliverance was wrought: the 
real agents at work in both cases were unseen. 
He was a free agent: it was for his own heart 
to decide which way he should incline, yet if 
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there was one who sought to bring out the evil 
that was in him there was Another who sought 
to bring out the good, and He triumphed—the 
Tempter was foiled. The man knew himself 
now as he had never done before, and his trial 
was overruled for good and good only, for to 
the end of his days, as we gather from all his 
writings, Peter’s one crowning dread was the 
dread of even seeming to be disloyal to his 
loving Master. This episode, when fully pon- 
dered, will be found to be a brief but sufficient 
summary of the power and limits of the Tempter, 
and of the power and limits of the Saviour 
too, over a free agent. There is no compulsion 
in either case: the decision, for good or ill, 
must lie with our own hearts. 

And just because they have got some inkling 
of this—have seen, as it were, all that man 
could see of what transpired in the courtyard 
when Peter was tempted, but have not pene- 
trated to the subtler influences that were also 
there at work—some men have come to the 
conclusion that there is no such being as a per- 
sonal Tempter—that he is only a representation 
of the Principle of Evil. If that were so then, 
on precisely the same lines of reasoning and 
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argument, there is no personal God ; He is only 
the Principle of Goodness—and there is an end 
to all our hopes. For if God is only the princi- 
ple of goodness then there can be no Calvary, 
no mercy seat, no Bible, no heaven, no life after 
death, no heart for our hearts to lean upon, no 
ear to hear our prayers. 

Again, however, is not this but to come 
under the spell and juggle of a phrase? For, 
let us ask ourselves, in moral matters—matters 
which concern right and wrong, good and evil 
—can there be any principle without personality 
being behind it? Can there be such a thing at 
all as good or evil, right or wrong apart from 
intelligence and life? There can be none. 
When a rock is loosened from its bed and 
destroys another rock in its fall, it is enough 
to say this was done by the principle of gravita- 
tion. This is so, but what is the end of the 
matter? We do not hold the rock which 
crushed the other to be guilty of any crime ; 
the thing is dead, and you can neither ascribe 
good nor evil to it. But can you do the same 
where there is life? When a child has been 
outraged, or a man has been murdered, why 
does your blood boil within you? Why do you 
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clamour for retribution on the doer of the deed? 
Why not content yourself with saying, “This 
is the work of the principle of evil” ? Is it not 
because you recognize the 4/e which was work- 
ing through this principle? You hold that the 
doer of the deed was a free and therefore a 
responsible agent; you hold that he had the 
power of choice, and could have left this deed 
undone, and so, breaking in your indignation 
through all talk of principle of evil, you move 
straight to the life which puts the principle into 
action. Talk of this kind is a mere gloze of 
words such as turns the world, all that is in it 
and all that is done in it, into the mere dead, 
passive, irresponsible movement of an uncon- 
‘scious machine. 

That the Tempter is a person, august, 
malignant, intelligent, is the uniform testimony 
of Scripture. Would it not be strange that all 
the writers of the Bible, during a period of 
some four thousand years, living in regions 
wide apart from each other, without knowing 
and without having collusion with one another, 
should always speak of the great Adversary as 
a person if they only meant to convey the im- 
pression that he was the embodiment of the 
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principle of evil? This would have been 
something more than an abuse of language ; 
it would have been a misleading of man’s com- 
mon intelligence. It was no mere principle of 
evil that was spoken of when it was declared 
that “the Son of God was manifested, that He 
might destroy the works of the devil” ;* it was 
no mere principle of evil He contended with 
in the temptations in the wilderness or the 
agony on the cross. The principle of evil is 
no doubt included in all the actions of the 
Tempter, but a mere principle cannot be cast 
into the abyss at last, nor have judgment meted 
out to it: such things can be declared only of 
responsible life. 

Nothing is told us of Satan’s origin. That 
he and his myrmidons were once in heaven we 
gather from such words as St. Peter's, ‘ God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell,”? and St. Jude, “The 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, He hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains, under darkness, unto the judg- 
ment of the great day.”* These references are 
too slender for building any history on, but 
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they give us an aspect of sin which has been 
all too little considered, and for want of duly 
considering has led to endless confusion in 
men’s thoughts about evil. For, from the be- 
ginning, men have discussed and pondered the 
question of the Origin of Evil, and the battle- 
ground has always been the scene in Eden 
when the Tempter first deceived “the mother 
of mankind.” In their discussions they have 
been slow to notice the one essential point— 
that evil did not originate in this world: the 
Tempter came from without. He had himself 
fallen before he sought to bring about the fall 
of others, and his fall was presumably before 
man had a being. Is not this the essential 
point? Does it not show the futility of our 
endeavours to get at the true origin of evil? 
We have no data, no experience of the con- 
ditions from which it sprang; it began in a life 
beyond the bounds of our knowledge, and, 
whilst we are still in the flesh, beyond the 
bounds of our enquiry. If I have a plant 
given me, brought from some far-distant spot 
on earth, and I cultivate it side by side with a 
home-grown plant of the same species, only to 
find that the foreign one yields poison while 
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the native one gives healing fruits, then though 
I may be interested I will not waste any 
precious days in idle guessing or discussing 
about the cause of the difference; I will but 
say, “The reason is impossible to find till I can 
study the poison flower in its native habitat, 
for it is there only the cause can be known.” 
It is little otherwise with sin; its origin lies 
outside this world, and until I have passed into 
the spirit life I can only be substituting guess- 
work for knowledge. It is enough that I know 
sin is here: enough that I know the distinction 
between the right hand and the left, good and 
bad, is eternal: enough that there is that within 
me which condemns me in my own eyes when 
I do evil, and there is that which comforts me 
when I do good; for the full explanation I can 
wait. Meantime this is and must be my life- 
struggle—to shun the poison and seek the 
healing. Poison destroys whether we under- 
stand the chemistry of it or not, and evil slays 
the wicked whether or not they can account for 
it. The explanation may be interesting, but 
the life itself is everything. 

Of hell—the place of the lost—it becomes us 
to say little and say it with reverence. It is 
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small wonder that its very existence, let alone 
its character, should come to be questioned by 
many who yet would fain be loyal to the Lord. 
The travesties which were invented by the 
monks of the Middle Ages for terrorizing the 
people, the horrible visions conjured up by 
poets like Dante—visions which could only 
come from a cruel nature and could hardly fail 
to make the nature of others cruel—the pictures 
in which artists have abused their genius by 
heaping one horror on another, one baleful 
scene on another—all without authority or 
countenance from the Word of God—these 
have done their work in driving many into a 
scepticism which is not altogether without its 
nobler features. The roll of God’s thunder in 
the heavens is majestic and fills every bosom 
with awe, but the imitation of it on the stage 
only provokes contempt. So with the grave 
and tearful restraint of God’s Word upon the 
place of the lost, and the poor, pitiful way in 
which sinful and fallible men have tried to add 
their wretched colourings. 

Distinguishing quietly between man’s work 
and God’s work in this matter, and passing 
over many titles and descriptions which may 
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be left fairly well to explain themselves, the 
essence of the subject is this—that the Scrip- 
tures speak of a place of sorrow for the lost. 
On Christ’s lips it was called Gehenna, a name 
which every Jew associated with gloom and 
horror. For outside Jerusalem there was a 
spot of this name set apart for sanitary reasons, 
and here all refuse was destroyed. Fires were 
burning night and day to consume what other- 
wise would have spread pestilence, and here, 
naturally, the worm was always at work. 
Every Jew who was scrupulous about cere- 
monial defilement jealously avoided this spot, 
leaving the needful work to be done by the 
most abject of the ofiscourings of the popula- 
tion. What more natural, then, than that these 
lurid fires and creeping abominations should 
make a picture in the popular mind of every- 
thing that was to be dreaded after death? 
And what more natural than that Jesus should 
say in effect—“ You shudder at yonder Gehenna 
of fire and the unclean maw-worm! There is 
worse than that—a fire that is never quenched 
and a worm that never dies.” This, or some- 
thing like this, I take to be the origin of the 
words which have framed so many revolting 
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pictures. But does it follow from such a simple 
yet graphic figure of speech that hell is a place 
of literal fire? I cannot think so; first, because 
I cannot see how fire can kindle on a spirit 
that is immaterial, and next, because if fire is 
to mean pain, there are pains that are keener 
than fire can make—as witness the martyrs and 
confessors who have died at the stake. And 
even here upon earth there are pangs of guilt 
and remorse of conscience which no expression 
can more fittingly describe than as the worm 
which never dies. 

Assuming this origin of the popular con- 
ception of the place of the lost, we have yet 
to ask, What is it that lies behind the figure, 
behind the illustration, behind the mere ex- 
pression? Is it not this—that whatever fire 
or the worm may signify to the flesh, so re- 
morse, suffering of some kind, must be the 
portion of the evil but impenitent spirit. More 
than this no man can say, and no man should 
say. 

And every man’s conscience is a witness 
that it must be so. For justice is not always 
fully meted out in this world. Great sinners 
are not always here great sufferers; some who 
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have done the mightiest wrongs have yet here, 
so far as we can judge, had an easy lot. Let 
the libertine, the betrayer of woman, the mur- 
derer, the oppressor of the poor, the defrauder 
of the widow and the orphan, depart this life 
triumphant and impenitent in his evil—not 
overtaken by any requital—and you, in the ease 
of your armchair, may complacently say, “ Ah! 
it shall be well with him after all.” Can you 
get his victims to believe that? Will their cry 
not be heard in heaven? No; when men are 
in earnest, when the great instincts of the soul 
are aroused, they do not believe it will be the 
same with Judas hereafter as it is with John, 
with the violator as with the protector, with 
him who defies God and conscience to the 
last and him who with strife and sorrow sought 
to be true to them both. And this I for one 
can never get over—that let us, men and 
women, array our thoughts and words as we 
will in the garments of a so-called infinite 
charity, yet there was One who did not merely 
speak, but proved His love for us to the rack 
of the cross and the piercing of His heart, yet 
it is He—truest, holiest, best, most loving— 
who lifted His tearful warnings about this hell 
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He died to save us from. Before His words 
our lips may well be dumb, and our hearts be 
hushed. Whatever form justice may take in 
another world, no man listening to his con- 
science rather than to his hopes will deny that 
justice there must be. The conception of the 
literal fire and the literal worm may be rejected, 
but what these mean for the body something 
corresponding must be for the spirit. 

Beyond this we cannot now go. Whether 
the lot of the finally impenitent is to be for- 
ever or only for a time we must consider 
when we come to speak of the Intermediate 
State (Purgatory), and Christ preaching to 
the spirits in prison, with all that these may 
mean. 

This much, I trust, has been made clear— 
that it is one thing to be tempted, it is another 
thing to fall, and whether we stand or fall must 
be according to our own hearts, and not through 
any pressure brought to bear onus. We are 
free agents. Then as the heart is, so must the 
life be, and all the issues that come of it. Up 
to the edge of the grave this life is very serious, 
for no one can roll off on another his responsi- 
bility, and I know of only one safeguard—faith 
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in Christ and love for Him. Faith does not 
yet understand all, but it believes in the words 
of the Saviour and is willing to abide by them 
and wait, and no one can live in the love of 
Him without the whole heart and nature in- 
clining day by day with a gathering strength 
to the deeds and thoughts He would love. 
“Our wills are ours . . . to make them 
Thine.” 

May the appeal of the apostle be the safe- 
guard of us all— Keep yourselves in the love 
of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life.” * 
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N discussing the subject of an Intermediate 
I State—neither heaven nor hell—as the 

abode of departed spirits, there is need 
that we should move cautiously, and, above all, 
humbly and prayerfully. That such a place 
exists seems abundantly clear, but it is every- 
where spoken of with such reserve, and often 
with such vagueness as to put all dogmatism 
out of court. 

The enquiry may be most simply raised, per- 
haps, by reverently asking, Where was the 
spirit of Jesus while His body hung stark on 
the cross or lay in the grave? His promise 
to the penitent thief was explicit, ‘To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.”' That 
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this did not mean heaven, however, must be 
evident from His own words to Mary on the 
morning of the resurrection, ‘ Touch Me not, for 
I am zot yet ascended to My Father.”’ The 
ascension from Olivet did not take place till 
about six weeks after. 

A suggestion, if not a clue to the difficulty, 
is found in an obscure reference in the first 
epistle of Peter, where we are told that Christ, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
by the Spirit, “went and preached unto the 
Spirits in prison; which some time were dis- 
obedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark wasa 
preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were 
saved by water.” ” 

In so far as the Church of Rome appeals 
to Scripture it is upon this passage it mainly 
relies for its doctrine of Purgatory, and the 
Apostles’ Creed for its statement that the Lord 
“descended into Hades.”’ Of itself, however, 
the passage is altogether insufficient, because of 
its acknowledged ambiguity. More, perhaps, 
than on any other portion of Scripture has the 
clash of interpretation rung round this text ; the 
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literature created upon it forms a library in 
itself. Yet no scholar of the present day would 
dream of constructing any doctrine upon it if it 
stood alone. The words are so vague and in- 
volved that the most opposite conclusions have 
been drawn from it. Thus by some it is taken 
to mean that while the body of Jesus lay in 
the tomb His spirit was preaching the Gospel 
to the souls of those who had perished in the 
flood. Naturally such a contention at once 
raises the question, Why to them only? why 
not also to the myriads who have passed away 
since in a like disobedience? Others construe 
the meaning to be—that as the spirit of Christ 
in Noah declared God’s salvation to those who 
are zow in detention, yet only eight souls re- 
sponded, how much greater is the harvest we 
may expect from the augmented power of 
Christ’s spirit accompanying the preaching of the 
Gospel at present? These are but examples of 
a dozen different interpretations which have 
been put on the passage—a passage of which 
the proper key seems to have been lost. 

We are on firmer ground when, without 
altogether losing sight of this portion, we turn 
to the words of the Lord Himself, and to 
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other expressions of Scripture bearing on this 
theme. 

The seeming contradiction between what 
Jesus said to the penitent thief, “To-day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise,” and what He said 
to Mary, “I am zot yet ascended to My Father,” 
is simply reconciled by the assumption that 
Paradise, while a place of the blessed departed, 
is yet short of that heaven of heavens which is 
distinctively the abode of the most high God 
and the unfallen angels. And this is further 
borne out by the Lord’s word to Nicodemus, 
“No man hath ascended up to heaven, but He 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man,”’' and the other word of the Apostle John, 
“No man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.”” Although, 
that is, the throngs of those who had died in the 
faith from the beginning were countless, yet no 
man had ascended to heaven. Where then 
were they? There can be but one answer—in 
Paradise, an Intermediate State where they 
wait their “perfect consummation and _Dliss, 
both in body and soul,” at the resurrection. 

1 John iii, 13, 2 John i, 18, 
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Here it may help us if we recall what Hades 
is. Like its kindred word Sheol in the Hebrew, 
it simply means “the unseen world.” When 
it was said of a departed soul that it was gone 
into Hades (or Sheol), it meant no more than 
when we say of any one that he “ has passed 
away.” It carried with it no suggestion as to 
whether the spirit had gone into joy or sorrow, 
but only that it had passed to the unseen. Un- 
fortunately, however, the translators of our 
Authorized Version loosely rendered the word 
at one time as “hell,” at another as “the 
grave,” and at yet another as “death”—an 
ambiguity which has not only led to much 
confusion of thought, but has also obscured 
the bearing of not a little that has been re- 
vealed concerning what lies beyond the 
shadow. From this we have been consider- 
ably, if not altogether, relieved by the Revised 
Version. 

But again, as we saw, Hades, or the unseen 
world, is divided into two great realms, Para- 
dise and Gehenna, the one the place of the 
good, the other of the bad. Beyond these 
again are two other regions, kindred but more 
remote—heaven, the special place of God, 
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and the Abyss (or “bottomless pit,’’ as the 
Greek word “ abussos” has been crudely trans- 
lated), into which, after the Great Day, the 
devil and his angels, together with the finally 
impenitent, are to be cast. But so far as con- 
cerns the spirits of those who have passed from 
the earth, heaven (as distinguished from Para- 
dise), and the Abyss (as distinguished from 
Gehenna), are referred to more in the light of 
the future than of the present, as the final 
abodes of the good and the bad after—vzot be- 
fore—the resurrection and final judgment. It 
is only then there can be the full harvest of the 
“deeds done in the body.” 

Since there is to be this final judgment for 
all, it naturally leads to wonder as to the char- 
acter of the judgment which follows immedi- 
ately on the separation of soul and body. By 
some this is held to be but provisional, till the 
full results of the deeds done in the body are 
made manifest. This, however, is to rob the 
judgment on the Great Day of its true forensic 
power. By others it is regarded as the passing 
of the spirit to all that here made up the life 
of its life. Thus of Judas Iscariot it is said, 
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“He went to his own place.”? His own place! 
—it was enough. As there is a moral gravita- 
tion here by which the pure are drawn to the 
pure and the vile to the vile, there may, it is 
suggested, be a like gravitation of the soul 
after death. Every one is shaping “his own 
place” in eternity now by the main trend of 
his heart, his thoughts and chief desires. But 
while there is a suggestiveness about such a 
thought, it can hardly be regarded as suff- 
cient. 

Attempts have been made to reconcile the 
first with the second judgment by assuming 
a process of spiritual unfolding to be going 
on between the two in the case of the right- 
eous; and something of the kind is hinted at 
in most creeds. Thus when it is declared that 
“the souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass 
into glory,” it is pointed out that while they 
are made perfect in holiness, this is yet some- 
thing different from perfection of demg. A 
child may be perfect as a child, yet be short of 
the perfection of manhood; a flower may be 
perfect as a flower, yet, till it has borne its 
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fruit, may be imperfect as a plant, and so, 
while through the merits of Jesus Christ the 
departed faithful are perfect for the stage to 
which they have attained, yet their “crown” 
of life can be reached only when the full fruit 
of their lives is gathered on “ That Day.” 

But while conjectures of this kind have their 
value, if for nothing else than to stimulate 
thought and depolarize expressions which have 
largely Jost their significance on us by famili- 
arity, yet they leave out of account all too 
much another point of view which cannot be 
disregarded. Again and again in science some 
theory has been broached which has taken the 
world captive for a time; it has seemed so 
reasonable, and so fitted to meet all the con- 
ditions of the case that it has appeared the 
only solution possible. By and by, however, 
some new facts have been brought to light, or 
sundry old facts have been seen in a fresh 
aspect, and the theory which once so trium- 
phantly held the field has either come to be 
abandoned or been so modified as to make it 
practically new and different. 

May it not be so with many of our guesses 
at the relation between the judgment at death 
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and the more remote and final one? For the 
conjectures to which we have alluded all move 
on the line of strictly human analogies—con- 
cerning the methods of men and their restric- 
tions—but how different everything may come 
to be when we take God’s omntscience into our 
reckoning. Before man can judge the full 
effect and results of any word or deed, he must 
wait the passing of time, but He who sees the 
end from the beginning, and with whom a 
thousand years are but as a day, has no such 
hampering limitations. His judgment at death 
can anticipate all developments and results to 
the very end, and so be final; the Last Judg- 
ment then, so far as each ransomed soul is con- 
cerned, may be but the vindication before men 
and angels of the Judge’s righteousness and 
mercy. In this view, as in so many more, we 
have to seek our completest rest and refuge in 
the very character of our God; the Judge of all 
the earth cannot but do rzghd. 

But let it carefully be observed that this 
Scriptural doctrine of an Intermediate State 
has no part or lot with the Romish doctrine 
of Purgatory. That, confessedly, is founded, 
not on Scripture but on general inferences con- 
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cerning the expiation of sin on the one hand, 
and, on the other, on a system which puts the 
keys of death and Hades into the hands of 
man, though Christ claims these as His sole 
prerogative. Nowhere in Scripture is the In- 
termediate State spoken of as a place of pro- 
bation determined by payments, masses or 
indulgences, on the part of those who are yet 
in the flesh. The penitent thief, sad and bad 
though his earthly life may have been, did 
not pass through penal fire or pain before 
entering Paradise; along with the Lord in 
whom he trusted he passed straight to the 
abode of the blessed. This, too, is the declara- 
tion concerning the second advent of the Lord: 
“Then we which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.’”’’ No period of purgatorial 
probation to fit them for companionship with 
the Lord is so much as hinted at; they pass to 
Him direct. 

Of the darker side of this Place of Waiting it 
becomes us to speak with the same restraint 
and reserve shown everywhere in Scripture. 
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In all the Bible there is not one word to 
warrant the expectation that if we do not find 
Christ here we may find Him there. Nor, in 
the very nature of the case, can we look for it. 
If here, where the affections which come on us 
through the flesh can be for our help to the 
love of all that is good, all that is merciful, all 
that can spring responsive to such a love as 
the love of Christ ; if here, where social fences 
can be so much for our aid, and where the 
dimness of our future can do so much to help 
us to esteem the approval of the esteemed—if 
here we can yet thwart and resist them all, who 
shall dare to affirm that it will be easier to do 
better and be better when we have parted from 
the flesh altogether? He who should so think 
has completely lost sight of the whole moral 
character and bearing of our earthly life. Who 
can warrant the conditions of existence beyond 
to be more favourable than here? This is the 
gambler’s folly—to venture all on a mere risk, 
and that risk of his own making! 

There is no ambiguity about the main 
principle on which the final judgment will 
go; the crucial test will be the presence or 
absence of the Spirit of Jesus Christ in us. 
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In the great picture He drew for us the evi- 
dence on which all turned was the fruits of the 
life in their bearing on Himself. He was 
hungry, thirsty, sick, and in want, and there 
were those who had befriended Him. Yet 
many of these had not at the time recognized 
His presence; they ask in wonder, “ Lord, 
when saw we Thee an hungered and fed Thee, 
or thirsty and gave Thee drink?”* And the 
answer is one of which we have clue upon clue 
in the Lord’s words when on earth—“ For My 
sake and the Gospel’s”—for it is, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Our 
probation is now, not in the deed we do, but in 
the motive which inspired it. ‘For Christ’s 
sake” ; this is central for our guidance here, 
and the Open Sesame for God’s gate hereafter. 

Concerning the souls that are in keeping till 
the Great Day, the question rises, Can we help 
them by our prayers, our penances, our interces- 
sions? There is but one verse in Scripture that 
may be cited for seeming support of such a 
hope. It is that in which Paul ejaculates, “The 
Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus, 
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for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain. The Lord grant unto him that he 
may find mercy of the Lord in that day.”! 
Could the grateful expression of any good wish 
be more natural? But could anything be more 
slender on which to found a doctrine, especially 
when there is nothing to show that Onesiphorus 
was yet dead? While David’s child was linger- 
ing in sickness, the father wept, fasted and prayed, 
but when he was dead he ceased these tokens 
of entreaty, saying, ‘“ While the child was yet 
alive I fasted and wept, for I said, Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, that the 
child may live? But now he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? can I bring him back 
again?” ? Loving though he was, in that sad 
hour he faced the truth that human help could 
not reach into the unseen. 

In matters of this kind our thoughts move 
round the question, Can the living help the 
dead? No answer could be more conclusive 
than when the question is reversed—Can the 
dead help the living? The Lord’s answer, in 
His parable of the rich man and Lazarus, is that 
they cannot. The rich man asked that Lazarus 
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might be sent to warn his brothers, who were 
yet on the earth, that they might not come to 
the same place; but the prayer could not be 
granted, for those on the earth must abide by 
the conditions and opportunities of the earthly 
life. The utmost that has been said in defense 
of prayers for the dead is that they have a 
salutary, comforting influence on the living. 
This may be granted, but in what sense? Is it 
not only as music may have a sweet and sooth- 
ing influence? Is that prayer, however? Is it 
not at the most but a pleasing fiction, which be- 
gins and ends its influence on ourselves, and 
ourselves only ; and who will build his hopes on 
a fiction, however entrancing it may be? Nay, 
concerning all our pleas on behalf of those who 
have passed to the unseen it can but be said, 
“ We ask—we know not what,” for who can tell 
either the condition or the desires of those who 
have been delivered from the power of the 
flesh ? 

Let life end here where Christ’s ended on 
the cross—with the all-including committal, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
Spirit.” That is enough, enough for us and 

1 Luke xxiii. 46. 
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our loved ones, for the Judge of all the earth 
cannot but do right. Through all haze and 
mystery and imperfect vision this much is clear 
—that zow is our accepted time, zow our day of 
salvation. It was on earth the cross was reared ; 
on earth its promises are sure. Let him who 
would have Christ be crucified for him again 
in another world probe deep into his own heart 
for his reason for rejecting Him now. 
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The Raising of the Dead—How ?—Life and its Covering 
Garment—The Modifying Power—Life Independent 
of Matter—A Spiritual Body—Analogy of the Seed— 
Resurrection of Jesus—Reunions. 

HE last and clearest word on the resur- 
rection is the fifteenth chapter of 1 Cor- 
inthians. It deals with the theme both 

exclusively and exhaustively ; it states the sacred 
philosophy of life and death, and sings the in- 
spiring song of the soul’s redemption from the 
dust. Its language is sadly familiar to most, 
for it enters into the burial service of almost all 
Christian communities ; but if it begins with the 
miserere of the time when we feel the humil- 
iation of the words, “Earth to earth, dust to 
dust,” it closes gloriously on the triumphant 
note, ‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory.” 

“How are the dead raised up? and with 
what body do they come?” This is the lead- 
ing question always when our thoughts turn to 
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the grave. Of man’s essential immortality we 
have already spoken; just now we turn our 
minds to the character of the change that is 
wrought when soul and body are reunited— 
making allowance meantime for such a phrase. 

In dealing with the subject the apostle’s 
method is a fine blending of the Scriptural 
and the natural. He begins with what is ac- 
cording to the Word of God, then passes to 
illustrations drawn from nature, resuming the 
theme with the words of inspiration, “It is 
written.” This is an order of exposition we 
would do well to employ more frequently. We 
are rather apt to forget that what diagrams and 
illustrations are to a treatise, so nature is to the 
Bible, for we are expressly told that the invisible 
things of God “are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead.” ' God is one, 
and His work is one, whether in grace or 
nature. 

The first question—“ Yow are the dead raised 
up ?”’—is, however, unanswerable by us. We 
know absolutely nothing about the Zow. This 
touches the unfathomable secrets of God's 
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power. Lay a seed in the soil and then ask, 
“With what body shall it come?” and when 
we know the kind of seed which has been sown 
we can very safely predict the form in which it 
will reappear. Let it be the seed of the mari- 
gold and we shall unhesitatingly foretell the 
marigold’s form; let it be an acorn which has 
been laid in the ground and we shall at once 
prophesy the burgeoned oak. But this only 
answers the question—“ With what body shall 
it come?” ow the seed is quickened, ow the 
Spirit of Life takes up the dead matter around 
it—the earth, the water, the chemicals—and so 
transmutes the corruption of death into the 
strength and loveliness of life—before such a 
question we have but humbly to bow the head 
and say, ‘We cannot tell: no man can.” For 
no man hath seen the Spirit of Life at any time; 
it comes and goes, and we trace its presence by 
forms of matter which grow in stature and 
loveliness, and we mark its absence by black- 
ness, barrenness, and the silence and odour of 
the charnel house, but how it comes and how it 
goes, how it rises out of death, and how it slips 
the vesture which it wore for a time, leaving 
only the poor, rotting garment in our grasp— 
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this no man knoweth. It is God’s great patent, 
and God’s great secret. 

Yet no one doubts this work and power of 
the Spirit of Life; it is revealed in every meadow 
in the spring time. When the autumn comes 
nature lays her children to rest, and the clouds 
weep, and the snows fling their white coverlet 
on the sepulchre, and the wintry winds moan 
their requiem over the dead. But this is not 
forever ; for three dark months they lie in the 
tomb, then the Spirit of Life comes forth, and 
with no voice we can hear or touch that we can 
feel, the dead hear the voice and respond to the 
soft touch, and we say—‘ Behold there—and 
there—with what bodies they rise!”” Yet when 
the question is asked, ‘‘ How were they raised?”’ 
we can but cover our lips: we have no answer. 
We know the fact, but the ow of it is too high, 
too deep, too subtle, too spiritual for us. This 
question therefore we humbly pass over, for 
only the great Worker Himself can tell the 
reserves of His power. 

To the second question then we turn our 
thoughts—“ With what body do they come?” 

For answer to this we must distinguish clearly 
between Life itself and the body it may wear. 
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Children cannot even think of a king or a queen 
apart from the crown on their heads: show 
them the person without this adornment and 
they see only a gentleman or a lady. It is 
doubtful if we are much wiser in other matters. 
Anyhow we are always mistaking the garment 
of Life for life itself. We think of men, beasts, 
birds, fishes, and plants, and our minds are so 
occupied with the form they wear that we rarely 
let the eye dart an inch deeper to that life of 
which all these outward textures are only the 
garments. Yet it is just so that this garment 
is made which we call the body. Whether it 
is in man, plant, bird, or fish, the garment is 
woven of the same dead matter, and eventually 
goes back to the same dead matter again. 
How then did it come to be shaped into these 
varied forms? How were the dead particles 
taken up, fitted in, and compelled to range 
themselves in this or that specific form? It is 
clear that they could not do it of themselves. 
Something then which was zot dead, some- 
thing which was superior to matter, was inde- 
pendent of it, was capable of moulding, com- 
manding and arranging it, must have gathered 
all together to weave the fabric we call the 
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body. But the garment is not the man, and 
the body is not the life; our mistake lies in 
always confounding the two. 

To free us of this fault the apostle seeks to 
focus our attention on life itself. This, he says, 
can exist within all forms of matter; birds, 
beasts, plants, man—these all differ in appear- 
ance, but it is the selisame matter which the 
inward life frames round itself. The most care- 
ful search and subtlest analysis cannot detect 
the faintest difference between the dust to which 
the bird returns and that to which the body of 
man descends at last. When the king found 
Diogenes groping in the sepulchre and asked 
what he was seeking, the reply of the cynic was 
strictly scientific if not quite courtly—‘I am 
seeking for the dust of my slave, but cannot 
distinguish it from that of your royal ancestors.” 
How then does the same matter come to 
assume such different aspects? There can be 
but one reply : it must be because of the differ- 
ent character of the inward life which takes up 
matter and adapts it. So long then as the 
Spirit of Life exists and has free play, just so 
long will it have power to subdue outward 
elements to its own nature, whatever that nature 
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may be. This does not answer the question— 
What body shall it assume? but it removes 
the difficulty about its power to assume a body 
at all. Once grant the presence of life and you 
grant its power to weave around it the garment 
which shall be the visible expression of its un- 
seen, inward nature. 

And so—fixing our eyes on life itself, as 
distinguished from its outward form—the 
apostle takes a further stride and points to the 
existence of beings which are independent of 
matter altogether (as we make use of that 
word), but which yet have shapes and distinct 
personalities. ‘There are celestial bodies,” he 
says, ‘and bodies terrestrial.”’' These words, 
‘“‘celestial bodies,’”’ lend themselves to a common 
misconception. They are generally supposed 
to refer to the stars, partly, no doubt, because 
we often speak of these as celestial bodies, and 
partly because, in his next words—when speak- 
ing of the different degrees of glory even in the 
resurrection bodies—the apostle does speak of 
stars. But this is not his thought at present. 
He is here making a contrast, and there can be 
no contrast between the stars in the sky and 
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anything we find on earth. He is now speak- 
ing of the different forms which life may as- 
sume, and so is contrasting the angelic beings 
who dwell in heaven with the earthly beings 
who dwell here. These heavenly beings, he 
says, also have bodies by which, form from 
form, personality from personality, they can be 
distinguished, yet their bodies are not like 
ours made of gross earthly matter. Life takes 
on a subtler element with them, weaves this 
around them, and they remain ethereal spirits 
still. The point he calls us to observe is this 
—that life does not necessarily need the help 
of matter (in our sense of the word) to give it 
visibility and expression. It can wear a gar- 
ment different from matter, yet have a body to 
distinguish the individual life from all others. 
“Fix your eyes on life, rather than on raiment 
only,” he seems to say, “and most of the diffi- 
culties which obtrude themselves concerning 
the resurrection body vanish away.” Life is 
one thing, matter quite another. 

So he prepares the way for a clearer state- 
ment concerning the character of the resurrec- 
tion. That shall not be, he says, a resurrection 
of matter. “There is a natural body, and 
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there is a spiritual body.” The natural body 
is that which has been borrowed from nature, 
and therefore to nature must be repaid, but the 
spiritual body is a finer element which shall 
clothe the spirit when it has received its greater 
power. ‘That which thou sowest, thou sowest | 
not that body that shall be; it is sown a natural 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body. Thereisa 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” ’ 

Clearly then such words as these bring to an 
end the objections which have been urged 
against the resurrection because of the dis- 
persion and final dissolution of the earthly 
particles of which the body was made. These 
do return to the dust, are blown on every wind, 
are driven to and fro on every tide; they enter 
into plants and so go to form the fabric of other 
kinds of life. How then is it possible for these 
particles to be recovered? How can that 
which has gone to give its form to some other 
life be afterwards taken away, and that life 
yet retain its identity? If you build your wall 
out of materials with which 1 had constructed 
mine, and I at length reclaim the materials of 
your wall, where will then your wall be? 


I Cor. xv. 44. 21 Cor. xv. 37. 
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That which thou sowest, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. Its burial form is natural, 
its resurrection form will be spiritual. We can 
well leave to materialists the construction of all 
the difficulties about the resurrection which 
spring from mere imaginings, since it is 
authoritatively stated that the resurrection 
body shall not be material, but spiritual. 

But how then, it may be asked, can there be 
a resurrection at all? We can understand life 
being continued without a break; we can even 
understand it putting on a new garment, but 
how, in such circumstances, can there be any 
connection between the new and the old unless 
in some way the spirit is again clothed with 
matter, or its equivalent? 

For answer to this the apostle points us 
along a line of thought which has broadened 
and brightened with all the discoveries men 
have made in the centuries between. It is that 
word which speaks of the grain of wheat—the 
word which, on the apostle’s lips, is a clear 
echo of what Jesus said concerning His own 
death and resurrection—“ that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die.” * Dwell 
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on this a moment. Dissect a grain of wheat 
and examine it closely, and you find—sur- 
rounded by gray or amber matter—one little 
speck, bounded off from all else by clear walls. 
This is the embryo—the true life of the seed ; 
the rest is but material stored up against the 
time when this little specklet of life shall begin 
to construct its form. But it cannot make use 
of these materials in their present conditions ; 
they must first be dissolved and undergo great 
chemical changes, such as take place when the 
seed has been cast into the ground and begun 
to “rot,” as we say, but not till then. Now the 
life within the grain can make use of the ma- 
terial which surrounds it, and, fed by this, it 
puts out energy to construct its earthly habita- 
tion. Its new house differs much in appearance 
from the old one, yet between the old and the 
new there is the closest connection. 

Even so, says the apostle, shall it be in the 
resurrection. In some way (“ow we cannot 
tell: it is God’s secret) the new life shall have 
kinship with the old and yet be different, more 
glorious—as the flower transcends in beauty 
the corrupting seed. The point to note is this 
—that as the material in the seed had to un- 
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dergo a change before it could be adapted to 
its new and more glorious form, so the matter 
of which the body is built must be changed be- 
fore the liberated spirit can adopt it. It shall 
not be raised as it was buried: it must be 
changed—‘“we shall all be changed,”’ and 
it is out of this changed condition that 
the new life shall put on its new and eternal 
raiment. 

This comes home to us the more clearly 
when we recollect that what remains at death 
is only a part of what went to build up the 
fabric of life. For the body has changed and 
changed again; not one particle of what was 
there in infancy is there in budding childhood ; 
not one atom that was there in youth is there 
in maturity. Yet the person is thesame; he 
did not need to retain all the particles which 
went to build up his frame at the different 
stages of his growth in order to maintain his 
identity ; his 2zfe continued the same through 
all changes. Why then should a spirit even 
think of it being needful, in order to retain its 
identity, to reclothe itself at the resurrection 
with the particular garment it happened to 
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have when, say, fifty or sixty years had passed 
over it, rather than in that which it had when 
twenty, or even only two summers had smiled 
upon it? Was it more indebted to the ma- 
terial it wore at one time than at another to 
give it visibility? No, no! Scatter the poor 
ashes as you will, and when you will; 
let the dust return to the dust at what date 
it may; let nature have her own again 
and, so far, let us and nature cry quits; 
the same life which can take up this dull 
and dead matter and fashion this wondrous 
frame out of it, can take up something 
else, and, inspired by a power greater than 
it has now received, extract from it a finer 
essence which shall more fitly clothe the rarer 
spirit within. 

It is to this the resurrection of Jesus points. 
It is the grand earnest and witness of what we 
shall be. Yet how sublimed, how changed that 
was is testified by the fact that Mary did not 
recognize Him at the first, but thought He was 
the gardener, nor, for a time, did the two 
disciples know Him as they walked by His 
side to Emmaus. Yet, at some familiar word, 
some tone, some look or gesture, they knew 
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Him at once, and knew Him always afterwards. 
There was a change, and yet there were also 
the old links of identity. 

That Christ’s resurrection body was some- 
how material and yet possessed of qualities 
which we are only now beginning to suspect 
are lying latent in matter, we see when 
Thomas tested the resurrection body for the 
cruel marks of the crucifixion. His hands— 
material hands—touched the body, felt it, could 
hold it, yet that same body could appear and 
disappear, could come softly and suddenly into 
the midst of the disciples when the doors were 
fastened for fear of the Jews, and could vanish 
again by an egress no eye could discover. It 
was linked to matter and yet was exalted above 
matter, and is not this the salient character of 
the resurrection body? Is it not also the central 
thought for us, endorsing as it does this same 
apostle’s word in another place—“ The Lord 
Jesus Christ; who shall change our vile body” 
—(that is, our lowly body, since nothing which 
the Lord has made is vile, in the use we now 
make of the word)—“ that it may be fashioned 
like unto His glorious body, according to the 
working whereby He is able even to subdue all 
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things unto Himself.”’' We shall be like Him, 
yet not the same; every one shall retain his own 
identity: “every one in his own order,” ? or 
personality. 

As was pointed out in a former note, our 
recognition of each other in the resurrection 
body will not be by lineaments, features, voice, 
walk or manner as now, but by the true spirit 
and disposition of every one. When we speak 
of any one here the highest token of esteem we 
can pay is to describe him as of “a very trans- 
parent character.” By this we mean that he is 
perfectly honest and upright, that his words 
tally with his thoughts, and his aims are the 
true reflex of his heart. Just such a trans- 
parency must be the resurrection form ; we shall 
then be seen and known, not for what we may 
wish to appear, but for what we really are. The 
comfort of this thought is simply incalculable 
to honest natures which are often now mis- 
understood and consequently often misrepre- 
sented. The dull flesh shall no longer hide the 
true intent of the heart : we shall see and know 
as we are seen and known. 

By this, too, there shall be identity and 
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recognition such as is hardly possible at pres- 
ent. Long years ago there was some one you 
knew and loved in his childhood, but have 
never seen or heard of since. Could you by 
any outward appearance identify that one now 
that forty or fifty years have gone? It is doubt- 
ful, to say the least. In the resurrection body, 
however, it will be easy, for then all that we are, 
and all that we have been will be manifest : it 
will be the Ze which shall be visible, and not 
merely this or that incident, feature, or period 
of it. 

That it is only by some such manifestation as 
this we shall be able to recognize one another 
becomes the more evident when we think of 
the bodily changes which time and accident, 
sickness and age-exhaustion can make on us 
now. Here limbs may be lost, the features be 
disfigured, and age may change the once beau- 
tiful form into’a sere, decrepit, wrinkled, with- 
ered thing. But the resurrection body shall be 
perfect. This is the grand lesson we gather 
from all the healing work of the Lord. He 
opened the eyes of the blind, unstopped the ears 
of the deaf, made straight what had become 
crooked, restored the arm which had been 
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atrophied, and caused the lame to leap for joy. 
All that was abnormal in the flesh He made as 
nearly normal as the conditions of the earthly 
life would permit. And what was all this but 
the expression of the truth that disease and sin 
and the ravages of time are out of harmony 
with the perfect life—out of harmony, therefore, 
with that resurrection body which neither time, 
death, disease nor sin can touch? As the soul 
which dwells within shall then be perfected, so 
shall be its outward symmetry and expression. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that Paul’s one 
vehement aim and desire should be that he 
might know Christ, “and the power of His 
resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, being made conformable to His death ; if 
by any means I might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead’”’??* May it be our burning 
desire too! But if ever we would have this de- 
sire realized, then must we look now to the 
character of the //z, for as the life is so must the 
resurrection form be, every one in his own 
“order.” He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time: much more shall He make it in 
eternity. 
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THE SECOND ADVENT AND FINAL JUDG- 
MENT 


The Judgment Epoch—Apostles’ Visions—What Must Pre- 
cede—The Millennium—Qualifications for Judge— 
Standard of Judgment—Heredity—Destruction of Death 
and Hades—Character of Punishment. 

LL men are agreed on the fact and 
necessity of a judgment beyond on the 
character of the life lived here. Things 

are clouded now: here the good is often wronged 

or left unrecognized, and here the bad is often 
crowned, and passes forth unpunished. Neither 
rewards nor punishments are fully and ade- 
quately distributed. Enough is displayed to 
teach us something of what justice is, yet not 
enough to be conclusive. The faith in a final 

Court of Appeal beyond the grave is universal. 

If men difier at all on this matter, it is upon 
details concerning the character of this high 

Tribunal and the scope of its inquisition. Such 

details we must omit; we can deal only with 

the broad grounds on which this truth is based, 
rather than on the metaphors, figures, allegories 
177 
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and poetical expressions in which so much of it 
is wrapped. 

When the final judgment shall be no man 
can tell; its date is simply “that Day ”— 
“The Day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ.”' Many conjectures 
have been made, many prophecies uttered, 
but time and history have swept on, and these 
forecasts have been made futile. The apostles 
seem to have expected the Second Advent 
either in their own day or soon after, yet they 
also speak of certain events which must first 
come to pass, though centuries have to inter- 
vene. And it is not difficult to guess the reason 
of this seeming anomaly. The apostles were 
Jews, and there was no idea or desire more 
firmly rooted in the Jewish heart than that the 
Messiah would set up an earthly kingdom. 
Even so late as the eve of the Ascension we 
hear them asking, “Lord, wilt Thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” ? 
Here and there on greenswards and smiling 
fields we see some great boulder jutting up. 
It marks the glacial age—when the earth was 
bound in fetters of ice ; now, however, it stands 
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among fruits reared by bountiful light and 
warmest beams. It was much the same with 
the apostles. By slow degrees the idea of a 
temporal kingdom was eliminated from their 
hearts, and by very slow degrees they came to 
understand the fuller purpose of the Lord. The 
old habit of thought kept clinging to them, and 
they expected the quick coming of the Lord 
again, yet in their more illumined moments 
they foretold the greater things which must 
first come to pass. The boulder and the richer 
life which had been ushered in were side by 
side, but the boulder only marked a period that 
was past. 

The events which the apostles foretold are 
clear enough in outline and order. First there 
will be the prevalence of a spirit of anti-Christ 
—a spirit of hostility to everything which is 
distinctively Christian. This is to be followed 
by increased power given to the Gospel till all 
the nations of the earth are evangelized, then 
there is to come the conversion of the Jews 
either at the beginning or just before the intro- 
duction of the Thousand Years—the millennium 
of peace and joy on the earth. After this must 
come wide-spread apostasy for a season, to be 
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closed by the resurrection and final judgment, 
and the baptism of fire which shail purge all 
that is material and usher in the new heavens 
and the new earth. 

Thus far most Christians are in substantial 
unity as to the character and order of the 
events which are to precede and follow Christ’s 
second coming ; where they differ is mostly as 
to the place and position to be assigned to 
Jesus during the thousand years of peace. 
Some read Scripture to signify that the Lord 
will come in person to inaugurate and continue 
on earth during this period. These are the 
pre-millennarians—those who hold that Christ 
will come before the Thousand Years. But 
others interpret Scripture to mean that He will 
not come until the conclusion of the apostasy 
which is to follow that time: these are the 
post-millennarians. In one particular at all 
events their contention seems clear—that the 
Lord’s Second Advent appears to be always 
associated with the resurrection and final judg- 
ment. Into these controversies, however, and 
the revelations on which they are based, we 
cannot now enter. 

On one point all are agreed—that Christ 
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shall come again. At first He came not to 
judge the world, but to be judged by the world 
—not to condemn the world but to save it; 
the second time He shall come not to be judged 
but to judge, not to propitiate but to give to 
every one according to his doings, for He comes 
the second time without a sin-offering; His 
work as Mediator will then be over and His 
work as King and Judge begun. 

As to the nature of the final judgment, we 
are told that the Judge is to be the Son of Man. 
“For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son.”’ If 
the high priest of old had to be made like unto 
his brethren that he might understand their 
trials, appreciate their virtues and enter into 
their experiences, much more must it be so with 
a judge. He must be of the same nature with 
the one who is judged, be able to interpret his 
experience, and be familiar with his life. In 
all this the Son of Man is duly qualified. He 
wears our nature; He passed through the gate 
of birth and the gate of death; He was mis- 
understood and well known, was judged and 
condemned ; He cried for justice and there was 
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none, called for righteousness, yet no hand was 
lifted for His vindication ; He passed through 
all that man can endure. 

What a thought is here! He who came to 
save, reappearing as a judge! When we look 
back to Bethlehem and trace the Lord’s steps 
to the cross and listen to His words, it is a halo 
of love only we see upon Him, and we are glad 
that He came into our earthly lot to sweeten and 
lighten it with hope; but when we look forward 
it is to see this same Jesus clothed in the panoply 
of justice, speaking only the words of inflexible 
righteousness. What a change! Yet what is 
it but the lifting up to its highest of the great 
principle that is continually operating in our 
life now—the principle that every honour, 
every gift, every benefit conferred brings with 
it a corresponding responsibility for its right 
employment? We are no sooner elevated to 
some higher position in our calling than we 
hear the voice announcing our greater ac- 
countability. Opportunities, once put in our 
way, never quite pass from us; they encounter us 
again at some point of our experience, to our joy 
orsorrow. Jesuscomes, God’s greatest blessing ; 
He vanishes, yet returns—to decide our life. 
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On such lines the final judgment must pro- 
ceed—according to the light, the opportunity 
given to every man and the use he made of it. 
The heathen shall not be judged by the Word 
which has been revealed. They shall be 
judged by the oldest Bible, the book of nature 
—conscience within and what may be learned 
of God from His outward creation. The Jew 
shall not be judged by the Gospel, but by con- 
science and the law of Moses—the light given 
him. The Christian shall be judged by all 
three—conscience, the revealed law, and the 
Gospel—for to whom much has been given of 
him the more shall be required. These are the 
standards of judgment, the true books which 
shall be opened, but as soon as we look at them 
closely difficulties begin to spring up. How, 
we ask, can the heathen be justified at all see- 
ing it is written that there is none other name 
given under heaven whereby we can be saved 
but the name of Jesus Christ ?'—of whom they 
have never heard! And the Jew? Is it not 
written that by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified? That the Christian can be 
justified by faith in Jesus we understand, for it 
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is the clear, full light that bathes the cross. 
These are difficulties hard to reconcile till we 
broaden our conceptions of God’s workings. 
While it is the name of Jesus which is our only 
warrant for salvation, yet the virtue does not 
lie in the name, but in what it represents. 
There is no virtue in any name for its own 
sake ; the virtue lies in the nature behind the 
name, and while the heathen may never have 
heard the name of Jesus, yet after all, what it 
stands for many of them have been groping 
after through all the ages—honesty, truthful- 
ness, justice, benevolence, mercy, charity. 
When the disciples were rowing shorewards 
after a night of unsuccessful fishing on the lake, 
they saw the form of a man on the beach, but 
knew not that it was Jesus. Yet there was that 
about the Stranger standing in the mist of the 
morning which commanded their reverence and 
constrained them to obedience when He bade 
them launch forth again. Has not Christ often 
stood so in the gray light of heathenism, drawn 
hearts towards Him, and won obedience even 
when His name was unknown? And what a 
flood of light falls on the Jew from the words, 
“And for this cause He”—Jesus—‘“is the 
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mediator of the New Testament, that by means 
of death, for the redemption of the transgres- 
sions that were under the first testament, they 
which are called might receive the promise of 
He is the Propitiation 
for the legal sacrifices offered under the old 
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covenant; His sacrifice extended to the past 
no less than to the future. On this ground we 
have largest hope for Jew and heathen in the 
judgment. 

What need is there then, it may be asked, 
for sending missions to the heathen? Much 
every way, on the ground of humanity no less 
than on that of the Divine command. Suppose 
a family bound down and crushed under the 
burden of a debt it had contracted. Some of 
the members in a spirit of honesty toil night 
and day, pinch and starve to meet this debt, 
but others, despairing of raising the sum, 
plunge into recklessness. If, however, you 
knew by clearest authority that some one had 
already paid this debt, how long would you 
keep this knowledge to yourself? In the name 
of humanity you would communicate it as 
quickly as you could. It would not make the 
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honest less honest, but how it would lighten 
their hearts! Neither would it make the dis- 
honest worse: the very mercy of the deed 
would rather spur them to the betterment of 
hope. And that is the glad tidings we have to 
bring to the heathen—the tidings of sin’s great 
debt being paid on the cross. 

But while we are bound to send this glad 
news to the heathen abroad, what about the 
heathen at home? How many of these, sunk, 
degraded, offcasts, have never had one clear, 
fair view of Jesus given them! To many of 
them Christianity has been too often sancti- 
moniousness rather than sanctity. Is it to be 
wondered that many of them have turned away 
in heart from a religion associated with those 
who have drawn in their skirts from them in fear 
of pollution? Yet many of these also may have 
seen the Figure that stands in the gray mists of 
conscience, and sought to be true to It too, 
though they knew not Itsname. Many of them 
have lived lives of loving sacrifice for others, 
done deeds of known or unknown heroism, been 
merciful and kind to those less fortunate than 
themselves. Yes! the publicans and harlots 
may be often pressing to the right hand of the 
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Saviour when others, whose opportunities were 
greater, are thrust to the left. 

But while we have hope for many concerning 
“that Day,” is there not need for fear about 
ourselves when we read that the secrets of all 
men’s hearts shall be revealed? This must in- 
clude matters of which we cannot now judge, 
such as the influence of heredity. There are 
many whom we lightly condemn now we would 
pity and help if we were—not better theologians 
—but better physiologists, more acquainted with 
the influences which work through inherited 
traits and diseases. In the scope of an enquiry 
which takes the secrets of the heart into account 
there must be brought into light much that we 
can never know while here, both with regard to 
ourselves and others. We judge men by what 
we see—the deeds they have done; but the 
Lord will also judge by what they have resisted 
—and that will cover a field of life altogether 
beyond our view. 

The essence of the second judgment is the 
vindication of God’s ways and works; there 
must be no lurking feeling left in any bosom of 
injustice. All life is here interlaced, our actions 
are influenced by others and influence others ; 
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and the hidden springs of every life must be 
revealed if the consciousness of justice is to abide 
in every one. Not by the cumbrous forms and 
slow processes to which we are accustomed in 
our legal decisions shall the great judgment be; 
it may be in a moment. For every one’s his- 
tory will be self-evident in his person. We 
understand something of this now. The joys, 
the fears, the sorrows, the experiences of every 
kind through which we have come, have gone 
to make us what we are now, and something of 
their inward work is stamped on our features. 
In part at least we understand how the inward 
life can express its character outwardly, and we 
have but to intensify the thought to see that as 
the glass dial reveals the works within, so the 
resurrection body shall show the spirit, and that 
spirit shall reveal all its history. None shall 
misjudge another in the judgment; the true 
life of each will be manifest to all. 

The finality of this judgment lies in the de- 
struction of death and Hades. Death must be 
abolished, for there shall be nothing mortal to 
encounter his dart, and Paradise on the one 
hand and Gehenna on the other shall be emptied, 
their occupants having their final place allotted 
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them. Of the bliss of those who then en- 
ter into eternal life it is needless to speak. 
There is a word, however, about the character 
of punishment which it may at least be sug- 
gestive to utter. Much of it would seem to be 
more of the nature of deprivation than of con- 
scious pain. It is said, for instance, that the 
servant who knew not his Lord’s will, yet did 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes, while he who knew his Lord’s will, 
yet did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with many stripes’—dut they are servants still. 
And we also read that if any man build on the 
foundation of Christ wood, hay or stubble, he 
shall suffer loss yet be himself saved.” These 
are all marks of deprivation—the loss of the 
“full reward” which might have been obtained. 
There is an entrance into the kingdom, but there 
is also an “abundant” entrance. We know 
something of this in our life here. There is an 
examination a youth may enter on only before 
he is twenty-one years of age, and which, if 
passed, may lead to great honour. But, care- 
less, he dallies and postpones, till the hour of 
his majority has struck; it is then forever too 
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late for him to attain what he might once have 
had. But is he therefore miserable all his life? 
Nay; he may still have much happiness, but he 
has had his stripes: the position of honour 
which might have been his he can never reach. 
There are those all round us who have thus let 
their golden opportunities go, and by the loss 
of them have had their stripes, yet they are not 
unhappy ; in some lower walk of life they may 
still find content. Forever and forever there is 
nevertheless the deprivation. 

Summing up all, it is very clear that judg- 
ment shall be founded on character; the Lord 
“will render to every man according to his 
deeds.”* In the graphic sketch the Lord gave 
of those who should be at His right hand and 
those at His left on “that Day,” there is no 
word spoken of opinions, sects or shibboleths, 
but only of deeds—the fruits of character. “I 
was an hungered, and ye gave Me meat 
ye gave Me not; thirsty, and ye gave Me 
drink . . . ye gave Me not; a stranger, 
and ye befriended Me . . . ye befriended 
Me not.” ? All deeds—life expressed in actions, 
not words or formule. It is to our life, then, we 
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must look if we would hope to stand in “ that 
Day.” 

And our character is formed by our use or 
abuse of the light that is given us. Creeds are 
but the mirrors by which we focus the light; 
they can never be made substitutes for the light 
itself, for “this is the condemnation—that light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be discovered. But he that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
fest that they were wrought in God.” As the 
tree shall be judged not by its foliage but by its 
fruits, so shall our lives be—not by their words 
but by their deeds, the true outcome of our true 
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Eternity—Its Measurements—Disintegration of Matter— 
Vision of the End— He Must Reign’’—Humility of 
Christ’s Mediatorial Rule—Completion of Cycle. 


UR thoughts faint before the slightest 
() conception we try to form of eternity. 
Endlessness is unthinkable by us. We 
gratefully ponder the words “as far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us,’”* but when we try to 
follow their flight we utterly fail. We pass in 
thought to the uttermost star on the eastern 
horizon, but it is only to see the east stretching 
before us still, illimitable. And as boundless is 
the westward flight of imagination: speed as we 
will our eye can find no halting place. In vain 
we call arithmetic to our aid. We say that a 
cannon-ball rushing two thousand feet per 
second would take a million and a half years to 
reach the nearest fixed star—and we get some 
idea of vastness, but the plunges of space still 
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stretch away beyond that point: the only limit 
we find is in our power to think. 

And we are helped no further when we try to 
measure eternity by time. We say that if all 
the leaves of all the trees on earth were multi- 
plied by all the blades of grass, and each repre- 
sented an hour, then future eternity would only 
be beginning; or, letting the thoughts drift 
back, we say that the number of seconds which 
have elapsed from the creation of man to the 
present time is less than the fifth part of a bil- 
lion, yet if every second had been a thousand 
years the confines of eternity past would lie yet 
beyond them. So we try to eke out the limita- 
tions of our mind, and cajole ourselves into the 
belief that we have made some advance in 
knowledge, while in reality all that we have 
gained has been a humbler sense of our finite- 
ness. The constant error in all reckonings of 
this kind is that we are reckoning by time that 
which knows no time, or by space that which is 
spaceless—a thing as wise as seeking to weigh 
thoughts in a balance or measure love by a 
foot rule ; there is no relation between them. 

Yet it would be too much to say that we 
utterly lack the faculty for such comprehension ; 
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may it not be safer to suspect that the faculty is 
in us, but dormant? It is difficult to see how 
otherwise even a tentative explanation can be 
given of sundry experiences most surely known 
among us. Those who atthe last moment have 
been rescued from drowning tell how their whole 
life passed vividly before them in the few mo- 
ments which had threatened their death, and 
under anesthetics, or in trance-conditions, events 
which had covered years in transaction have 
been clearly recalled in the course of a minute 
or two. While then such things can be, it will 
be safer to say that somehow, when we are free 
of the cumbering and dulling flesh, our faculties 
shall harmonize with our new conditions ; there 
need be no break, but only exaltation and en- 
largement—as we have seen it to be in connec- 
tion with so much else which has its bearings 
on the life beyond. Even the oldest is here only 
beginning to find out himself. Since, however, 
the limitations of time and sense are now so 
strong on us, we may lay aside all further at- 
tempts to grasp the fullness of abstraction hid- 
den in the word “ eternity,” and fix our thoughts 
only on such things as are presented in more 
concrete forms. 
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When first the Roman galleys swept along 
our coasts they ventured over “The Heavy 
Sea” to the northernmost point of the Orcades, 
and this, the seamen said, was Ultima Thule, 
the end of all: there was nothing beyond but a 
wild waste of waters. Yet, as Columbus was 
one day to show, there was a great, fair world 
beyond them. And just so, across the wastes 
of time, and shimmering through all its haze, 
there is given us the vision of the perfected 
world that is yet to be. “And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away; and 
there was no more sea. And I John saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of heaven, prepared as a_ bride 
adorned for her husband. And I heard a 
great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He will 
dwell with them, and they shall be His people 
and God Himself shall be with them, and be 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things 
are passed away. And He that sat on the 
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throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new.” ? 

In the light of this vision two thoughts stand 
out clear. First, this world of ours, sun, moon, 
and stars—all that is material—shall have 
passed away. “The day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens ’’—that is, the starry expanse—“ shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned 
up.”? The statement of Scripture is also 
to-day the prophecy of Science; what be- 
longed to faith only for centuries is to-day the 
simplest truism of the laboratory—of a coming 
time and condition when, the atoms of matter 
being disintegrated, in sudden heat and flame 
all that we call matter shall vanish. As we 
know it now it is only the outward scaffolding 
or vague expression of something which is not 
material, just as the body is only the outward 
form of the true, the spirit-life, which dwells 
within it. The next thought is—that just as 
the immaterial resurrection-body will continue 
to have the human aspect, so the new heavens 
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and the new earth are to be but the glorified, 
perfected form of all that matter configures for 
us now. The millennium is to be the transition 
time—the regeneration of souls preparing the 
way for the renewal of all creation. 

Whatever, then, may be still due to us con- 
cerning these coming changes, so much seems 
clear—that all which goes to make up our life 
now has its bearings on the remotest eternity, 
for it is no new life which is to be ushered in, 
but only glorified and perfected conditions for 
the same saved life to dwell in. The divine 
purpose of the first creation, so long marred 
and frustrated by sin, will be at length achieved. 

But another vision of the far-off time is given 
us, and one that concerns us the more nearly 
because it concerns Him who alone fills our 
future with hope, and whose life is both the 
fountain and explanation of the life of the re- 
deemed. It is a vision of the end—the closing 
scene. 

“Then cometh the end, when He shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Fa- 
ther ; when He shall have put down all rule and 
all authority and power. For He must reign, 
till He hath put all enemies under His feet. 
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The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For He hath put all things under His 
feet. But when He saith, All things are put 
under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted, 
which did put all things under Him. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto Him, 
then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto 
Him that put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all.” ? 

In what a new and tender aspect this shows 
our Saviour! All shadow and suggestion of 
His humiliation is over: He is exalted in 
power. What stress we lay on the word 
“exalted”! For us it means the summit of 
earthly ambition; to be higher than our 
fellows, to be on the mountain brow, be looked 
up to, served, praised, and obeyed—is not this 
the picture with gathers together all that men 
strive and scheme and long for? But how dil- 
ferent it all becomes when it is love that is the 
law of the life! It is no joy to Christ to be 
reigning over others, or if a joy in any way, it 
is not the highest. It is to Him now, and till 
the end cometh, a work of compulsion—sacred 
compulsion, if we will, but compulsion all the 
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same—and as such having always behind it 
the yearning for the time when there shall 
be no more need for it. Is not that the 
significance of the word, “He must reign’? 
“Must!’”—this is not the word of perfected 
love. So long as “must” has to be used, just 
so long is there something love has yet to do 
before it is completed. Love has no wish to 
reign: love vaunteth not herself. She desires 
not the highest but the lowest place, not to be 
served but to serve, not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and give her life for the task if 
need be. Love does not long to be looked up 
to, but to look up; love is greatest of all, and 
therefore seeks to be servant of all. 

There is much which is worth pondering 
over in this necessity that is laid on Christ to 
reign. “He must reign—till . . .” It is 
His load, His burden, till He can be lawfully 
relieved. And we can understand it. A father 
does not like to rule; he would rather have 
things be so that rule and command were 
needless—that the good hearts of his children 
were their own sufficient law. But when it is 
not so: when he finds them striving, envying, 
injuring one another, then he must set up his 
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throne and enforce his authority; he must 
reign till he has brought in the perfect law of 
love. It is in love he bears with it all, yet very 
stern at times that love must seem to be, for 
when harm is being wrought, and love is being 
ousted from the children’s hearts, then love has 
to assume the sterner form of justice. But 
justice is only love dealing fairly all round. 
When love, however, completely triumphs, 
then justice is no longer needed: it is super- 
seded by the greater, as death shall be swal- 
lowed up of life. 

So Christ must reign, not because He loves 
supremacy, for supremacy is hateful to the 
loving spirit, but because there are hearts that 
are yet rebellious and would work evil, and 
even in the best of His own ones there is still 
much to be subdued before they can know the 
sweetness and the power of love. A viceroy, 
acting for his monarch in a foreign land, must 
overthrow the evils that are rampant, and 
bring the rebellious to subjection. But does 
he love the task for its own sake? Does he 
not rather long for the time to come when 
peace shall be established, good order prevail, 
and he may return to the quiet of his own 
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home? It is so with the mediatorial reign and 
rule of Messiah Jesus. He must reign till 
everything is subdued that wars against God, 
and therefore against all that is good. In the 
very greatness of His power He is exiled from 
all that His heart loves. The perfect joy is 
still set before Him: it is not yet attained; it 
can be reached only when He is able to lay 
aside all the engines and trappings of authority, 
to mingle freely, lovingly, as a brother, with 
those He ruled over for a time. They are 
our sins and stubborn hearts that are keeping 
Him out of His true rights now—the right to 
divest Himself of all rule but the rule of love. 
What a deeply interpretative glance this 
gives us into His heart while on earth! He 
refused the kingdoms offered Him by the 
Tempter, and shrank from the mob when they 
sought to make Him a king. It was no out- 
ward glory He sought, or seeks for now. How 
poor such outward glitter must have seemed to 
Him! He was Lord of all, and could make 
or unmake thrones as He would. But that 
which was inward—the soul of man’s soul, the 
love of his love—how great that was, and is, 
in Christ’s eyes! We may have all that a man 
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has, and yet not have the man himself ; but once 
let his heart be ours, and we haveallelse. This 
is what Christ seeks: His is love seeking love. 

Is not this a clue for our guidance? What 
are the highest ideals common among us? A 
great house, some lofty position, means to 
make a rare show among men, and stand on 
an elevation to be looked at by those who are 
low down in the valley? As we think of these 
aims from the side of Christ—of Him whose 
eminence is a burden to be borne only in the 
hope of a coming time when it will need to be 
borne no longer—how tawdry and poor the 
ideal appears! It is self, not love, that lies at 
the core of it, and as such is all so foreign to 
the spirit of Christ. 

But this later vision that gleams before us 
points to love’s triumph. It lies in surrender. 
“He must reign till’’—all evils are destroyed. 
“And when all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, then shall the Son also Himself be sub- 
ject unto Him that put all things under Him.” 
He came to do the Father’s will; when that 
has been accomplished He will gladly lay down 
the burden of authority, and take to Himself 
His true greatness—the Greatest shall be 
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Servant of all. Then there shall be no more 
“must,” for there shall be no more need for 
it: the Mediator’s work will be done. Then 
shall He attain His fullness of joy, when He 
shall be one, truly, lovingly one with His 
brethren. It shall be as He said—the greatest 
of all shall be humblest of all; he who rules 
best shall be he who serves best. Christ would 
rather knock at the door of the poorest heart 
than reign in the midst of all that the world 
calls splendour and power. Love has no liking 
for the high, lonely, glistering mountain peak: 
that is a worldly idea: love’s liking is to be in 
the valley with the throngs of struggling toilers, 
and be there for their help. 

Who may speak of the word which closes 
this scene—higher than which even an apostle 
could not soar—‘ That God may be all in 
all”? No longer afar off or seen as through 
a veil, but one with all. We may not grasp 
all that it means, but it is clear that when the 
day of God cometh all veils will be done away, 
the Father will Himself be seen, and when sin 
and death are gone all mediation will be ended, 
and the ransomed will be in immediate relation 
with God, for ‘‘ God shall be all—and in all.” 
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Time’s failure becomes eternity’s success, 
In terms of our modern speech and science, 
the cycle will be gloriously completed. It 
began with a sinless life in sinless surround- 
ings; then came sin, the ejectment, death, and 
all the untold sorrows, fears and sunderings 
that have made up the struggle and history 
of our race. But we have never been aban- 
doned; the Good Shepherd has been seeking, 
toiling, planning in love for us from the first, 
and His labour shall not be in vain. He has 
put away sin, He has conquered death, He has 
redeemed a people unto God. The cycle ends 
where it began—in sinlessness, deathlessness, 
and perfect unity with God. The long marred 
plan is more than accomplished : it is so com- 
pleted that it can never be marred again, for 
sin is ended, death is destroyed, and the dull 
matter which so shrouded soul from soul, and 
so often clouded from the eye the truth of 
things, has vanished. All is pure, all is clear 
—God is all and in all. 

This is eternity, and its foundation is the 
Cross. 


THE END 
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